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In addition to the general line of merchandise 
of a well-stocked photographic department, 
we carry many lines of specialties, also 

new items both foreign and domestic. 


Burroughs & Wellcomes 
Tabloid Products 


Paget the famous 
Self-Toning Paper 


The New Carbine Roll-Film 
Developing-Tank 


(No bothersome apron) 


Johnson & Sons Chemicals 


Featuring Activol—the Universal Developer 


Stereoscopic Supplies 
45 x 17 mm. 6x 13 cm. 
Both Negative and Positive Plates 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
292 Boylston 13 Bromfield Street 


HALLDORSON 
PRODUCTS 


A Full Line of Flash and Electric Lamps 
for Photographic Lighting 
[_] Studio Flash-Lamp 
[| Home Portrait Flash-Lamp 
[_] Giant Portrait Flash-Lamp 
[_] Triangle Flash-Lamp 
[_] Flash-Powder 
[_] Studio Electric Lamp 
[_] Home-Portrait Electric Lamp 
ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHTS 
Style 00 
[_] Style A 
Centrifugal Print-Washers Lam 


Mark outfit te are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 


1780 Wilson Ave. CHICAGO 


UP TO 1-40 


THE SEAL OF QUALITY 


METEOR S [J PER-LIGHT 4 


IN FOUR SPEEDS 


CYNTOL (METOL) 


DEVELOPER TUBES 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


Successor to JAMES A. BOSTWICK & CO. 


METEOR 


AMERICAN-MADE DEVELOPERS, ETC. 


RODINAL 


CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
DEVELOPER—DILUT 


GLYCIN 


THE IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK-DEVELOPER 


THREE TIMES THE LIGHT, ONE-TENTH THE SMOKE 
FLASHPOWDER, REGULAR HYPO-ELIMINATOR 
RAPID FIXER 


DIAMIDOPHENOL (amipoLt) X-RAY DEVELOPER 
DEVEL. TUBES for CYKO, Ete. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG J 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Manufacturing Chemist 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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TRADE 


Metagol, “CIBA” 


(M 
the best 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” 
Paramidophenol “CIBA” 


CIBA COMPANY, Ine. 


Registered 


IB A- —When you see this name on a package of developer, 

you know that it stands for the best that can be 

produced. Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Glycin “CIBA” 
Hydroquinone “CIBA” 
Pyrogallic Acid “CIBA” 


do phenol sulphate—better than 
further— does more work.) 


MARK 


(Resublimed) 


At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book ot developing formulas, toners, intensifiers, 
reducers; lens table and many other helps. 


A copy is yours for the asking. 


Cedar and Washington Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘Gvery Click aPicture” 


What this slogan 
means to you: 


A higher percen- 
tage of good pictures 
is assured the user of: 


_Rexo Cameras 
Films, Paper and 
Supplies 

Because of the 
many picture-savin 
features incorpora 
in these products. 


REXO CAMERAS, have five features 
which correct the user’s mistakes: 
4 1 Self-Masking Finder. 
: Film Aligning Plate. 
8 Quick-Loading Spool Chambers. 

4 Accurate, easily-operated Focusing Scale. 
| 5 U-Shaped Standard and Wide Track insures 
permanence and durability. 

Every a carefully selected and tested to insure 
sharp pictur 

REXO SPEED FILM, has speed, chromatic value 
and freedom from fog or stain. 

THE REXO DUPLI-KIT, used with Rexo Film 
produces twice the number of pictures one-half regu- 
lar size, most popular sizes of Rexo Film now has 
| marking of Dupli-Kit. 


REXO PRODUCTS, are sold Everywhere. 


Burke & JAMES Inc 
CHIC + NEW YORK 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. -Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


ONE TURNER-REICH ANASTIGMAT F/6.8, Series 3, No. 7, 
17-inch focus lens listed for 11x14 plates; list-price $174.00, slightly 
used, good as new, will sell for $100.00. Address J. P. Troy, Sibley 
College, Ithaca, N.Y. 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


McCORMICK’S LANTERN-SLIDE MATS—The perfect Mat 
for Slide-makers. Pads of 100 pairs, $1.00; 25 pairs, 35c.; post-paid. 
Sample, 2c. Dealers supplied. A. C. Wilmerding, sole manufact- 
urer, Dept. 2, 27 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


WANTED 


WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE second-hand 5x7 Graflex camera 
with or without lens, if a real bargain. Address J. P. Troy, Sibley 
College, Ithaca, N. Y 


PERMANENT POSITION for a good all d photograph 
Apply to J. P. Troy, Sibley College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED PHOTOGRAPHS of Julia Marlowe and Edward H. 
Sothern -(not of his father), and reading-matter about both. For 
—— address Mrs. George Parker, 63 St. Johns Place, 

rooklyn, New York. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. born St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can eend in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges _— 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
to complete files. Especially need at once, copies of April, 1913 and 
April, 1915. Address Photo-Era Magazine, Boston Office, 367 
Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES ARTISTICALLY COLORED; also transpar- 
encies and prints. Reproducing coats of arms and miniatures a specialty. 
Prices moderate; particulars on application. Mary E. Perkins, 
14 Rockland Ave., Savin Hill, Boston, Mass. Telephone, Dor. 1412-J. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
SUMMER-SESSIONS: 

CANAAN, CONNECTICUT—JULY 5 to AUGUST 27 
NEW YORK CITY—JULY 5 to AUGUST 13 


Address: CLARENCE H. WHITE 
460 WEST 144th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


WANTED 
BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
February, 1901; February, May and July, 1902; August, 1903; June, 
July, August and N: ber, 1904; Sep ber, 1905; January, 
March, June, July, August and November, 1906; March, April, 
August and December, 1907; January, September and November, 
1908; February, April, August and November, 1909; and January, 
1910. Onreceipt of th in good condition, we will allow two 
months’ subscription to Photo-Era Magazine. Address Photo-Era 
Magazine, Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Beautiful 8 x 10 Bromide Photographs of Navajo, Zuni 
and Apache Indians, sent postpaid, securely packed, on re- 
ceipt of price, 35 cents each. Please state whether wanted on thin 

avy paper. Satisfaction g i or money cheerfully 
refunded upon return of photographs. Ref Photo-Era 
Magazine, or First National Bank, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Address: ROBERT M. RICULFI, Presbyterian Sanitarium, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


BRASS-TRIPODS 
Of High-Grade German Manufacture 
Only first-class replies desired 
EUGEN ISING, Metallwarenfabrik 


BERGNEUSTADT, RHINELAND, GERMANY 
Ask for special offer, stating quantity desired 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
copplics® Mailed Free Will epee poe 300 
to d0c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


THE BOOK OF THE DANCE 
By Arnold Genthe 

95 full page figure studies, six of which are in natural colors, 

with flimsy draperies or undraped Price, $7.50 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin No. 137 and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL ENLARGING OFFER 


Send us a favorite film-negative of a person or a long panel 
landscape, and we will make you three 5x8 inch Enlargements 
from it—each one mounted on 7 x 13 Art-Mount—each mount 
enclosed in heavy gray-tone, cover-paper envelope-enclosure. 
Send $1.06—the six cents to cover postage. ice-list and 
booklets included. 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
Film-Developing and | Enlarging 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET 


EQUIPMENT FOR PHOTO-FINISHERS 
Majestic Stoneware Tanks. F. & S. Printer. Speed Printer. 
P Printer. Kodak Projection-Printer. Majestic Dryer. 
Pako Dryer. Simplex Dryer. Rex Washer. Crusey Washer. 

Speed up your department with this up-to-the-minute equipment 
We have them in stock. Send for circulars 
ROBEY-FRENCII CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 BROMFIELD STREET BosToNn, MASs. 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 

The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 

Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS 

1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENLARGEMENTS — in Folders 


We will send two 4x6 enlargements, in sepia, from your portrait- 
negative, mounted in our beautiful seal-brown folder, 
as well as an exposure-meter; prepaid 


FOR 65 CENTS 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 
Photographic Laboratories 
19 HIGHLAND AVENUE ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the distance accurately. A war-time invention 

dapted to photography. Fits in vest- et. At 
your dealer’s or sent post-paid for $1.50. Canada 
and foreign countries, $1.75. 

A. W. MacMILLAN 

Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
June Special Sale —Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


“SPECIAL SUMMER-OFFER” 


Your 3-A Kodak fitted with an F/6.3 High-Grade Anastigmat 
Lens in Optimo Shutter for $31.50. Fitting, no charge. 


Write for Bargain-List 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC. 
“57 E. 9th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK No. 40 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT 
of 5 Plates with . 
No. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER, $2.00 
For All Cameras. Book No. 40 separate, 35c. postpaid. 
Your dealer, or G, L. HARVEY 
S. E. Cor. Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO, ILL." 


+ 
“MADE IN U.S A.” 


The Fluid 

Standard White Marking Ink and White 

Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 

Designsfor Photo Albums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 

From Manufacturer, 10¢, extra for mailing 
J, W. JOHNSTON 


New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y, 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 1 
7 53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Goce securities are selling at low prices at the 

present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


Obey the Impulse ! 


uip your camera with the better lens— the 
Kalosat, and hie yourself into the June out-doors. 
Visit those picturesque spots that beckon. Employ 
technique and the results obtained will be most 
gratifying. You'll feel repaid many times over 
and made to realize why they’re all boosting } 
Kalosat, the “Spectral-Diffuston Lens” 


Send today for Catalog ‘‘L”’ or ask your dealer about it 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories 
Newark, New Jersey 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 


Copyright, 1921, by Puoto-Era MaGazine 


Vol. XLVI 


JUNE, 1921 No. 6 


The Book of Nature 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


“A little have I read in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy.” —Shakespeare. 


reg might seem that if this great 
4 pe) genius could only read a little in 
Nature’s book, ordinary mortals 
@} would have small hope of reading 
any. We need not be discouraged, 
however, for Shakespeare really read a great 
deal, and any one to-day can read some. Indeed, 
hosts of people have a wonderful copy of this 
book given them when they are born, and seem 
also to read it easily. Others have to learn 
how to do so to a greater or lesser extent: but 
we may all own a copy, bound to suit ourselves, 
illustrated just as we like, and we can add to 
the text daily, carrying it always with us. 

The book of Nature is always a book of in- 
spiration; instinctively we transfer from the 
outdoors to its pages impressions that bring us 
into a more intimate sympathy with life. Read- 
ing it results in many big moments, interest 
never flags because there is not a flaw in it. 
The opportunities to read it are endless, the 
dullest day has its beautiful, changing aspects, 
for always in Nature there is the same infinity 
of variation. 

There are no “best sellers” that can approach 
it, for here is a book that charms with its first 
word and grows better as we read—a book that 
has no ending, a mystery-tale that is never 
solved, written by a hand that controls with 
absolute certainty our life and all that life 
means, here and hereafter. 

All of the pictures in Nature’s book are per- 
fectly set and all the stories beautifully told; 
but it happens, once in a while, that we come 
upon a particular effect before which we stand 
in silent reverence, knowing that art can never 
hope to rival it. We will never see just this 
effect again and we should write it in our book 
so thoroughly and lovingly that it will delight 
us always in memory. 

Some of the illustrations in our book are of 


value to us in one way and some in another; 
but they are all of worth, more for what they 
mean than as pictures. The Sand-Pine, for 
instance, stands where I see it many times each 
year and the tree and its surroundings have a 
persuasive charm for me; a satisfying restful- 
ness pervades their atmosphere. 


The Sand-Pine 


With outstretched, beckoning arms the Sand- 
Pine stands in its yellow sea, a ship with all 
sails set. 

In its heart what memories must live, what 
companies have come from the noisy world 
and listened to its low-cried refrains, its chanted 
hymns, its dreamy lullabies and softly whispered 
airs. It is a spirit-music that lingers with us 
long; its notes are like the blended voices of the 
past, the present and the years to be. 

When the snow lies deep in winter or lingers 
in the sheltered hollows in spring; when the 
woods are filled with the joy of June and sweet 
with summer-flowers; when the great red sun 
sets behind the autumn-hills, still the Sand-Pine 
blossoms in its barren home. 

In our little tender day-dreams it seems to be 
a living friend, always lifting a cheerful face to 
greet us and creeping gently. a little further into 
our hearts each time we pass. We love its 
golden, glowing boughs that end against the sky, 
its soft greens that change all day, and its shin- 
ing silver-gray in the dying light of evening. 

Let us never hurry by intent on some distant, 
unseen beauty; but pause in these wild lands 
and roam over the long, hushed shadows of this 
field of gold; thread our way among the fan- 
tastic lights that fall with the twilight and listen 
to the fairy voices that sweep with the wind 
around us. There is never a dull, gray day by 
the Sand-Pine; but each one is like a reflection 
from a beach of golden bars. 
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There is only one way to read Nature’s book 
rightly, only one way in which the accruing 
benefits are made manifest. Communion with 
Nature is communion with the Maker of Nature, 
and if we read her book without finding spiritual 
solace we have failed. Cowper expressed it 
perfectly when he wrote, “Nature is but a name 
for an effect, whose cause is God.” Shall we so 
school ourselves that this love flourishes con- 
tinually in our hearts, its beautiful and wonderful 
influence ever deepening our appreciation of life, 
or shall we but scratch the surface and go on 
without proper thought as to why we have it, 
or what it means to us? 

When Ali Baba wished to enter his cavern and 
extract something of value, he was obliged to 
speak the magic words required to open its 
doors. It is the same with us to-day. The 
cavern of the depths of Nature-love will not open 
wide its doors unless its “Open, Sesame” is 
spoken in our soul. Just as the robber’s cavern 
was filled with riches, so is our heart when it is 
placed in our body by our Maker. No matter 
what we do in life, our daily work is tinged in 
some degree by our love of Nature; it influences 
us constantly; even in the restless town we can 
see the sky with its marvelous shades of color 
and soaring clouds, and feel in the air the strength 
of Nature’s hold upon us; and in the open where 
we circle the fields, still and fair, skirting the 
edge of the forest where the dark, green beeches 
stand with their tops together against the sky, 
the full meaning of her influence as far as we can 
comprehend it, comes to us most vividly. 

Many of the best pictures in our book of 
Nature are those of evening when perhaps we 
are peculiarly sensitive to her mystery. I have 
added many thoughts to my copy along the 
evening-road. 


The Evening-Road 
The twilight opens a quiet way along the 
road, crossing it with dark rich shadows, and 
lighting the distance with a last glow of bright- 
ness. With what tenderness evening seems to 
lull the earth to sleep; 


“°Tis she whose hand with loving care, 
Lightens the burdens all things bear.” 


The evening road is the road that dips into 
the hills, that winds among the trees, that ribbon- 
like sweeps past the wood and over the little 
brooks and brown-bedded streams. 

It is a road of dreams, where our fancy pictures 
an endless procession, phantom-like in the soft 
dusk, of the travelers of the past. They seem 
to beckon us to follow, up the hills and down the 
vales, through villages old and gray, as if around 


the bend they would show us that this road 
ends, like the road which all of us some day will 
take, in the city of our dreams, the land that is 
the desire of our heart. 

Dickens describes, “A multitude of people and 
yet a solitude.” Here it is the opposite, a 
solitude and yet a multitude; for here on this 
quiet way, sometimes by the open fields and 
meadows, sometimes past the hillsides or through 
the deep, hidden places of the wood, we may 
find a perfect solitude; but our mind is filled 
with recollections of days and friends of the 
past. In all this quiet beauty they seem to 
surround us, it seems to be God’s road and we 
in the midst of a multitude of the heavenly host. 

Coming thus to the evening-road when the 
bright day is done, behold, it has become a 
wanderway, a wandertrail, journeyed over care- 
lessly by some, thoughtfully by others; where 
some men have found and others have hidden 
their hearts. No call in Nature is more insistent, 
nothing so suddenly quickens that mysterious 
sense lying passive in your heart waiting to be 
wakened. It is a thrilling call, so tenderly does 
the road unfold before us, so surely does the 
charm of its beautiful, straight stretches and 
graceful curves lead us along its way. 

Perhaps the evening-road runs through a 
yellow wood aflame from a golden sky, or through 
a wood of somber pines with still, shadowed 
nooks under their dark shapes. Is there sweeter 
music than the soft refrains the wind whispers 
along its way? Can you store your heart with 
greater wealth than the sense of reverence that 
comes to you on this path to Nature’s haunts? 

Wherever it runs, warm and fragrant in 
summer, cool and gray in spring, drowsy and 
dewey in autumn, its restful quiet is certain. 
Here we come in the dusk and treasure the dear 
memories of life until the flame of love glows 
brighter in our heart and we see that amid all 
the wild sweetness of the roads, the smile of the 
evening-road is fondest and echoes truest.in our 
soul. 

We love the brooks, the woods, the hills, the 
fields and all the beautiful places of Nature, but 
we remember the road, and little glimpses of 
its sweeping curves and its:shaded fragrant ways 
flash across our mind as we go about our daily 
duties. 

No one can write your book of Nature for 
you; you must do it yourself. She will never 
fail to inspire you; the light that shines across 
the fields, the wind that murmurs through the 
wood and the soft beauty that is blended in the 
depths of the distance are all waiting for your 
heart to open and take them in. Once you 
understand clearly that it is not what some one 
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THE EVENING-ROAD 


else has written about Nature that should 
guide you, but what you see and _ interpret 
yourself that matters, you are on the right road 
and your book has a permanent entry. 

In writing in your book of Nature you must 
not always depend on what is actually before 
you; you must not be bound hard and fast to 
the fact that here are trees of wood and green 
leaves, here are earth and grass and growing 
things, all good to look at with the eye; but 
that here is much more if you look with the mind, 
if you bring into play your imagination. With- 
out imagination, you cannot enjoy her beautiful 
mystery. If you find a line of dullness in your 
book it is because some of the magic has been 
left out, the fullest measure of which is necessary 
and which imagination alone will supply. 

The contents of Nature’s book, then, are not 
to be lightly considered. It is only through 
having a heart of poetry and a rich imaginative 
sense that these best things will be written in its 
pages, and when we go out in search of them 
over the wonderful hills, through the alluring 
woods, along the graceful roads and beside the 
singing brooks, we feel that we are finding even 
more than we looked for, that somewhere in 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


our inmost soul we have sounded the best note 
of the scale. 

Nature never poses; but in any of her moods 
she presents a perfection of arrangement that 
eclipses any pose we can conceive. Love for 
her is something that lures us to her places of 
delight; that takes us journeying out to the 
healthful hills and pursuing the cooling streams 
that heal our wounded spirit; that comes to 
us in the wind that stirs the fresh spring-leaves 
and in the life that bursts forth in the May 
flowers and that fills all the radiance flung so 
lavishly over the earth. 

There is a thrill when we feel the sorcery in 
the crimson skies at sunset; a perfect sense of 
pleasure in the sweetness of the careless wood- 
land-path breathing its leafy, friendly love upon 
us; something that pulls at the strings of our 
heart in the high-road we ramble over with the 
grass stirring and whispering and the trees 
leaning in the wind. 

My book of Nature contains entries of love 
for all the trees; but if there is any variety that 
sings a purer song in my heart than the rest it 
is the gray-birch which seems to me to be one of 
God’s poems. 
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Under the Birches 


It is a snowy fleet with spreading, green sails 
that stands along this peaceful trail; the breath 
of the waysides and the distant woods is blown 
along its way, and with their droning music is 
blended the voices of a land of dreams. 

Under the birches the restless clamorous city 
is forgotten; all about us is a mysterious presence, 
alive and astir but not to be seen—a hidden joy, 
yet none the less real. He who does not devote 


loveliness. The air is taintless, the reaches of 
wilderness gleam with color, the black boughs 
of the spruces cry their wild, high songs in the 
wind, the purple mist enfolds the distant hills 
and here under the birches, no matter which 
way I chance to look, no matter which way the 
shadows fall, the smiles of Nature upon me are 
tender, healing and revealing. 

Under the birches the doors of my heart are 
opened and I hear the tales the grasses are 
whispering, the shadowy stories the south wind 


UNDER THE BIRCHES 


himself in some degree to the love of Nature 
deprives himself of one of the greatest privileges 
of life. Her richest beauty is that in your heart; 
the witchery of these starry, glistening trees, 
the cool and silence of their shining foliage, the 
tender harmonies of color that bathe the ground 
beneath them and the rare perfume that fills the 
air; you cannot know these things unless a 
spirit of true love flows with the blood in your 
veins. 

It is with a quickened breath I hear the songs 
of Nature, that I see her charms beckoning to 
me as I pass along the ways I love so well, and 
my heart strays on with the murmuring breezes; 
with my footfall sound the ghosts of dreams, 
and out of the shadows Nature lifts her face of 
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brings from the hill-tops, the mystical legends 
the pines are sighing and even the thoughts that 
haunt the shy woods-blossoms. 

Those of us who strive to perpetuate some of 
these effects by means of the camera, should 
study our copy of Nature’s book most faithfully 
because it is our love of Nature and the way it 
guides our thoughts that determines the worth 
of our pictures. We are all a part of Nature, 
and our work depends on how perfectly we 
realise this truth; on our serious study of her 
ways and being able to adapt ourselves to ap- 
preciate her effect upon us. If you go to Nature’s 
great play- or work-house often enough, you find 
that something is gained there that cannot be 
acquired elsewhere. 
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But, if you make pictures, make them fear- 
lessly; let them express, be it in ever so slight a 
measure, the Nature that you yourself see. 

If you make them well you must think well, 
for always the hands are guided by the mind. 
Remember, what a truly rare thing is a high 
aim and be sure to keep yours high. Nature 
affords a generous measure of bracing inspira- 
tions and endlessly interesting opportunities 
that remind you of this importance and there 
is always a halo of purity over every offering 
she gives us. 

You must get the whole air of the outdoors 
into your book; write into it the glory of the 
sunshine and the cool of the shade; fill it with 
the emotional influence of beauty; show that 
you appreciate the privilege of seeing the glim- 
mering vistas along the forest-brook, that the 
overspreading sunset hues flood your heart. as 
well as the earth. 

“God began to talk to us ages before we were 
born”; yet whether our study of Nature’s book 
be where the violets nestle under the tall willows, 
or in the wideness of the summer-meadows; 
whether our thoughts be of the same purity as 
the warm wind that blows in the marsh, or:as 
reverent as the solemn songs of the great, dark 
pines, we will always find as we look back that 
we have made too little of Nature-love and 
failed to appreciate its importance. 

Our love of Nature, so old and so new, should 
possess us constantly; not simply as we find it 
in the hushed summer-woods, or feel its force in 
the hazy morning-hills, but filling our heart as 
the air fills our lungs. 

Our pictures, too, should hold secrets that 
are not revealed at first, whispers of some idyllic 
mood of Nature. I am not particular whether 
you call your work art or not; but it must be an 
expression of your impression of the subject. 
Many examples of so-called art do not express 
any one’s idea of anything. They are merely 
bizarre. There is such a thing as originality, 
and such a thing as eccentricity. 

A sharp picture is a very literal thing. Ex- 
ceedingly sharp pictures are apt to be filled with 
jarring notes, as if the maker’s touch lacked 
tenderness; they seem in a way to be empty 
abstractions. We instinctively, on the other 


hand, think of a picture softened to a suitable 
degree, as the product of a poet’s hand perfectly 
adjusted to his mind; we feel that he has subor- 
dinated everything that warred against a proper 
harmony, yet when we go too far with softness, 
with arrangement 6ér construction, we become 
weak, we exaggerate and strain for effects. In 
some way in each picture there should be a 
special revelation of the maker’s meaning, and 
in his work as a whole there should be concrete 
evidence of his convictions. 

Communing with Nature, rounding out your 
copy of her book, is like holding the same sweet 
communion with music. Many times I sit at 
the piano and wander from one key to another 
just playing beautiful chords and lovely intervals 
that roam in my mind. So it is with Nature- 
love; many days I stray over her sweet keys 
with thoughts and sensations that are a medley 
of wonderful impressions, lights, shadows, colors 
and tints, masses of form and harmony—effects 
that have been sealed up in my heart for days 
and years perhaps. They are vague and shadowy 
impressions but in the end are invaluable, that 
furnish always a sense of rest—a quiet, pure 
delight that takes me again to the little marshy 
pond where I heard the frog’s shrill fifing, to the 
road that leads to the far blue hills. 

I know there is a place in the hills where I can 
climb and wonder at the glory uplifted around 
me; where I can watch the tall straight pines as 
they brood in the quiet light, or swing in the 
wind. These things do not talk in our language; 
the gray stones in the field, the old rugged trees, 
and the brooks we walk beside; but they seem 
to converse with something in my blood; there 
is something in Nature’s manner that shakes 
me as if a spirit had passed by, and she takes 
my hand and will keep it to the end. 

And so, as I have loved the old paths and 
their memories are ever with me, I face the new 
paths secure and unafraid, keeping my vision 
clear, knowing that as I turn the leaves of life, 
I shall be guarded on the path ahead as I was 
on the old path, by a Presence that never has 
and never will fail me. For as we love Nature, 
we love what Nature really is, we love what is 
back of it all; whether we believe it or not, we 
are indissolubly linked with its Maker. 


PURE, deep blacks in photography are con- 
trary to nature, and frequently appear in photo- 
graphic prints. When deep shadows in _ por- 
traiture are shown as pure blacks, the result is 
not only untrue to nature, but inartistic. They 
can be excused on no ground, whatsoever. As 
these intense shadows are quite transparent in 


the negative, they can be easily modified to 
print less black and still represent a dark tone. 
This work can be done with the aid of a soft 
lead-pencil, or some light watercolor applied 
uniformly with a brush to a piece of fine tissue- 
paper fastened at the edges of the negative. 

W. A. F. 
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Getting More Business by Using Different Displays 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


s=WHE case in which a_ professional 
photographer displays the samples 
a of his wares in front of his establish- 

ment is like the show-window of a 
retail-store. This case may be hung 
to the wall at the side of the stairway leading to 
the photographic studio, or it may stand on the 
curbing in front of the building in which the 
photographer is situated. But no matter where 
this case is placed or what particular shape it 
takes, it is, nevertheless, the photographer’s 
window-display. 

Now, window-displays are recognised by retail- 
stores as being one of the most effective means 
to obtain patronage that is in the possession of 
the store. Time and again, stores have demon- 
strated the fact that a good display of a certain 
line of goods means big sales for those goods. 
And, as a consequence of this well-known value 
of the show-window in making business for the 
retail-store, most stores nowadays spend a lot of 
time and money in making their window-displays 
just as attractive and just as powerful selling- 
agents as possible. 

All this being the case, it would seem as though 
photographers might spend more time and 
thought upon their own show-windows with 
considerable profit to themselves. 

And it is the purpose of this article to suggest 
some of the things which might easily and inex- 
pensively be done to give greater selling-power 
to the photographer’s show-windows. 

One of the outstanding features noticed about 
the window-displays of retail stores is that these 
displays are changed with considerable frequency. 
Nearly all leading retail-establishments in the 
dry-goods and clothing-lines make it a practice 
to change all displays once a week. Now and 
then, a store is found which makes a still more 
frequent change of its displays. And not so 
very long ago a Philadelphia women’s wear store 
found that daily changes of its window-displays 
resulted in a very definite increase in its business. 

From all this, it becomes evident that most 
photographers could change their displays more 
frequently and make a gain as the result of these 
changes. How often the photographs that are 


placed in the photographer’s window-displays 
one month are there the next month and the 
month after that and six months or a year later. 
And what a bad impression such displays give 
to women who, naturally, are right abreast of the 
times in the matter of fashion and who must, 
inevitably, feel that any photographer is “pretty 


slow” who tries to get business by displaying 
photographs which were made before the present- 
day fashions came into style! 

Frequent changes of the displays in the photog- 
rapher’s show-windows would seem to be some- 
thing worth paying more attention to in these 
days. It takes but little time to change the 
photographs on display and it costs almost 
nothing to make such changes. 

Another very noticeable feature about the 
retail-store display-windows is their timeliness. 
Retail-stores are always framing window-displays 
which are based on a change in the season, or on 
some important local event or upon some other 
timely feature. 

Why could not photographers adopt the same 
plan with success? Suppose, for instance, that 
some big and important local civic event is being 
planned. Suppose that the affair is in the hands 
of a committee composed of some of the leading 
men and women of the city. And suppose that 
some photographer has made photographs of 
nearly all the members of the committee. Why 
could not he change his display to include these 
photographs? Why could not he label each of 
these photographs with the right name and then 
state the position and duties of the individual in 
the coming civic event? Would not a display of 
such a character as this attract a lot more atten- 
tion and get a lot more people to thinking about 
the photographer than any ordinary display of 
photographs made a year or so ago which failed 
to have the feature of timeliness? And would 
not a lot of people talk about the display? And 
would not all this word-of-mouth advertising 
tend to make more business for the photographer? 

Suppose, again, that the photographer has 
made some photographs in which new-style hats 
are very prominent. Why could not he place 
such photographs in his exhibit and call attention 
to the new hats shown in the pictures? Surely 
such a display would interest a very much larger 
number of women than would any ordinary 
display which lacked this feature of style and 
timeliness. 

Still another interesting point about the win- 
dow-displays of the leading retailers is the fact 
that their window-displays are always and 
invariably clean and fresh and pleasing in appear- 
ance. The glass in the windows is always washed 
and is never dusty. The floors and backgrounds 
are in spick-and-span condition. And the goods 
on display look as though they had just been 
taken from the original packages. 
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HORIZONTAL LIGHTNING-FLASH 


In this point there lies a very good idea for 
photographers. A photographer’s display should 
look just as attractive, just as fresh and just as 
pleasing as possible. Old, faded prints, or pict- 
ures that are soiled or faded or old in appearance, 
will not bring business to the photographer as 
will new, fresh prints which look as though they 
had just been made the day before. And a 
background for the case which is faded and old or 
dusty will not give as snappy or pleasing an 
appearance to the display as will a cloth or painted 
background which is fresh and absolutely cleanly 
and new in its appearance. 

The general appearance of the photographer’s 
work is an extremely important factor in the pho- 
tographer’s business. If his work has a look of 
superiority, then he has very little difficulty to 
obtain a greater price for it. If his work looks 
only average, then he will get a low price. And 
so on. 2 

And, in this connection, it is interesting to note 
that there is a certain amount of psychology in 
the way that a customer will look at the photog- 
rapher’s work. If the environment in which the 
photographer does his work is quite superior, then 
the customer is much more apt to feel that the 
work is superior than if the environment is only 
average or not even average. And if the sur- 
roundings in which the photographer does his 
work are shabby, dusty and even soiled, then 
the photographer is going to be battling against 
a pre-conceived idea that everything he turns 
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out will also be shabby, dusty and below the 
average. 

Now this thing of putting the customer in the 
right mood begins before the customer sets foot 
in the studio itself. It begins outside the studio 
with the photographer’s display. If this display 
is of the sort which is calculated to make the cus- 
tomer feel that the photographer is up-to-the- 
minute, does superior work and is just about the 
best there is, then that customer will be in the 
right mood to be pleased with almost anything 
the photographer does and to be willing to pay 
almost any. price the photographer wants to 
charge. But if this display is of the sort that is 
likely to give the customer an impression of dow- 
diness and of near-failure, then the customer is ; ‘i 
not going to be so easily satisfied with the photog- 
rapher’s work nor will the customer be so ready 
to pay whatever price the photographer asks. 

Really, the importance of the photographer’s 
“‘window-display” has not been emphasised 
enough in the past. In fact, this very effective 
form of promotion-work has been rather sadly 
neglected. 

Why not do more with the window-displays? 
Why not use different displays from time to time? 
Why not treat them more in the way that a retail- 
store treats its show-windows? 

Photographers want to get all the business 
that they can handle. This looks like a good 
way of going after more business inexpensively. 
So, why not try it out at your studio? ; 
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Portraiture at The Camera Club 


FLOYD VAIL, F.R.P.S. 


MN exhibition of pictorial portraiture 
jj was held from December 15, 1920, 
4) to January 15, 1921, at The Camera 
} Club, New York, comprising fifty- 
s] three examples of the work of Karl 
Tausig of New York, who is a member of that 
organisation. 

Mr. Tausig approaches portraiture entirely 
from the standpoint of the pictorial. He strives 
not only to secure a likeness or a characterisa- 
tion, but seeks to add some touch of sentiment, 
feeling, or an action or effect; and in this he 
succeeds admirably and almost invariably. His 
prints are something more than photographs; 
they are pictures. In future years, they will 
be cherished by the subjects as indicative not 
only of a resemblance, but of the mood and 
habitual attitude of the individuals at the period 
of life depicted. 

There is considerable uniformity of quality 
in Mr. Tausig’s display, shown in the textures 
and general excellence of his work. This I 
attribute, in no small degree, to the fact that 
he uses only one camera; size and brand of 
plate (5 x 7); one lens—a Smith Visual Quality, 
12 inches focal length; one kind of paper 
Artatone. All his negatives were made in 
homes; none in a studio. Thus he has had an 
opportunity to master the few appliances and 
arrangements he has employed, and can, there- 
fore, repeat any success at will. This may 
teach a lesson to some who may read this, for 
many get all sorts of results because they are 
continually resorting to different methods of 
working. For too many tools and experiments 
are apt to cause more or less failure in all direc- 
tions. 

Mr. Tausig has attained a high rank very 
quickly. He has been a portrait photographer 
only for about four years. Now his examples 
are hung at the best exhibitions in this country 
and abroad; and it has all been accomplished 
since 1919. 

Perhaps, Mr. Tausig is seen at his best in his 
child-pictures. “Hilarity,” shown at The Lon- 
don Salon, 1920, is a masterpiece. A child, 
little more than an infant, is depicted laughing 
most naturally and gleefully, and in all the 
exuberance of healthy childhood and innocent 
loveliness. The modeling is exquisite and the 
flesh tints, textures and pose are exceedingly 
admirable. ‘‘Wonder-Eyes”’ is likewise a child 


study, shown in 1920 at both Pittsburgh and 


Toronto, and is a most truthful and enjoyable 
rendering—the eyes wide open in wonderment, 
the tones very subtle and the whole very satisfy- 
ing. ‘Master Tom,” a boyhood-presentation, 
was the forerunner of Mr. Tausig’s success, for 
it was exhibited at Toronto in 1919 and then 
awarded the blue ribbon in the home-portrait 
class at the Atlantic City convention, in 1920. 
For outstanding merit, it is among the best in 
Mr. Tausig’s exhibit. It combines with beauty 
of pattern real expression of youthful character 
and nonchalance. “The Spell of the Fairy 
Tale” shows a little girl in absorbed attention, 
and oblivious to everything or everyone but that 
which is attracting her; is quite natural and 
perfect in pose: the modeling is faultless, and - 
is one of the very best examples of child-photog- 
raphy I have ever seen. It was accepted at 
Los Angeles, 1921. “Curly Head,” “‘Sweet- 
ness,” “Study of a Boy’s Head” and “When 
John Henry Smiles” are exceptional renderings. 
“Huck Finn,” shown at Toronto, 1920, would 
have delighted Mark Twain for an illustration. 
**4 Country Lad” is similar in type and equally 
well done. “The Climax of the Story,’ and 
“Sister,” ““Me and Dolly” present the quaint- 
ness and coyness of the little girl or boy, so much 
admired in early life and which so soon depart. 
“Cousin Bill” is an unusually fine example of 
boyhood-attitude and pert expression, and was 
honored by being hung at The Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition, 1920. “Jeanne 
Dear” and “Margie” deserved the attention 
and high praise they received. 

Portraits of men were well represented. A 
very forceful print was “The Movie Actor,” 
accepted at Pittsburgh, Toronto and the Royal, 
1920. This is full of character and poise and, 
in all respects, outstanding. “Hon. Evan 
Morgan” brought Mr. Tausig the blue ribbon 
in the grand portrait-class at Atlantic City, 
1920, and features a fine head and figure, delight- 
fully posed, full of strength and a masterpiece 
of artistic work and characterisation. The 
well-known actor, “Eugene O’Brien,” appears in 
familiar attitude and garb, in a low-keyed 
rendering, very rich and toneful in textures. 
This picture is a duplicate of one that was 
accepted at Los Angeles, 1921. “The Old 
Philosopher” appeared at Pittsburgh and 
Toronto, 1920, and it would be difficult to sur- 
pass it as a portrayal of an elderly gentleman. 
All the lines and character markings of a long 
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WONDER-EYES 


life of study, concentration, labor and, perhaps, 
of suffering, are clearly delineated and seen. 
“Sketch-Portrait of Mr. L.” is most happily 
spaced and wrought. Shown at Pittsburgh and 
Toronto, 1920, “The Student” is deserving 
of close study and much commendation. 

Mr. Tausig scores many a triumph with his 
portraits of ladies. “The Lady and the Dog” 
attracted much attention and received very 
favorable criticism at the Royal, 1920, and was 
one of the foremost pictures at Los Angeles, 
1921. It was the largest in Mr. Tausig’s collec- 
tion, measuring 24x30 inches. The tonal 
values are excellently arranged and distributed 
and in all respects it is extremely meritorious 
and praiseworthy. “Sketch-Portrait of Mrs. 
L.”’ was at The London Salon exhibition, 1920, 
and among the pictures selected to represent the 
best American work shown afterwards at The 
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London Camera Club. It exhibits a profile 
pose and is a choice example of a sketch done 
photographically. This is one of Mr. Tausig’s 
very best, a delightful presentation of a charm- 
ing subject. ‘“Sketch-Portrait of Mrs. R.” is 
somewhat similar, except that it discloses a 
front view, is more “sketchy” and striking in 
attitude. This will be heard from in the future. 
“A Sister of Mercy” suggested, if it did not 
really present, one of those ministering angels, 
so lovely and so loving. It left nothing to be 
desired as a pictorial result. “Martha” was 
a portrait of a demure maiden, a full-length 
figure, high in key and satisfying in all its details. 
““Mother-Love” was exquisite in its textural 
beauty and pose; showed a dear, old, careworn 
face full of love and motherly kindness. 
“Mother Dear” was a low-toned specimen, 
cleverly arranged in the space, offering a view 
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of a lovely personality and was the chief attrac- 
tion for a number of painters who saw it. “The 
Coquette” was truly coquettish—her large, 
black, lustrous eyes following one wherever one 
went; and it was outstanding, not only in size, 
but quality. “Rhoda,” at both Pittsburgh and 
Toronto last year, is a fine space-decoration of 
a handsome and interesting young lady that 
does much credit to the artist. ‘‘The Madonna 
of the Ghetto” is a homely and convincing repre- 
sentation of a denizen of the slums, suitably 
attired and wonderfully suggestive in movement 
and carriage. “Sweet Motherhood” is a two- 
figure study of a mother and child, the babe 
seen fondly caressing the mother and the latter 
manifesting in her countenance the joy and love 


and 


tender 


of motherhood—a _ convincingly 
enjoyable work. 

What, probably, has contributed greatly to 
Mr. Tausig’s success is great patience. One of 
his best pictures is that of a child which was so 
unruly, that four hours was required to bring 
the contest of photographing it to a triumphant 
conclusion. Yet our artist patiently waited, 
and finally succeeded and several salon honors 
have been his reward. Again, he wins the con- 
fidence of children and their coéperation by 
telling them stories and thereby obtaining some- 
thing of the mental characteristics. Thus it is 
seen that Mr. Tausig works with his head as well 
as his hands, and is very original in his methods. 
In this respect, he is worthy of emulation. 


An Unusual Branch of Photography 


LEE BONIFACE COWART 


A] PHOTOGRAPHER of Hamilton, 
Ontario, carries on a very brisk 
business at “funerals by photo- 
Bp) graphing the dead. Of all other 

&3) businesses, that of a photographer 
of dend people might be imagined as the least 
likely to afford thrills. What could be less 
thrilling than to aim a camera at a corpse and 
order him to assume a ghastly smile, and make a 
picture of it on a glass-plate? That is what the 
average person imagines; but some very unusual 
feats are sometimes accomplished. 

This Canadian photographer, as has been said, 
does a good business in his locality. Rarely 
does a native of Poland, Russia or Serbia play 
the star-réle at a funeral without being photo- 
graphed. Although with Canadians, photo- 
graphs are sometimes made of flowers at funerals, 
the custom of photographing the dead is limited 
mainly to those from foreign lands. 

The procedure is quite informal. The photog- 
rapher appears generally at the church with his 
trusty camera cleared for action. The coffin 
is placed on end against the wall, the lid opened, 
and the body of the dead person revealed standing 
upright apparently. About this gruesome center- 
piece the sorrowing relatives gather. 


On one occasion a commotion was caused by 
the deceased sliding out of the coffin when the 
picture was about to be made. On another 
occasion, the photographer’s nerve was tested 
when the relatives demanded that the eyes of 
the corpse be opened to make the picture look 
more natural. The hardy camera-man complied, 
and the resulting picture was strange and horrible. 

Sometimes the relatives would have the casket 
brought out of the church, lifted on end, and the 
lamented photographed in the open street. 

One reason for the strange custom is said to 
be that the pictures are sent to relatives of the 
dead person in the old land—Russia, Poland— 
the idea being to prove beyond a doubt that the 
person in question was dead—or pretended to 
be—when the picture was made. 

What appeared to be a miracle was performed 
by a photographer for an appreciative foreigner 
who had the misfortune to lose one eye. The 
gentleman applied to have his picture made to 
send away and wanted to look as well as possible. 

By enlarging the picture and drawing in an 
extra eye, and reducing the picture again, the 
clever photographer was able to produce a photo- 
graph with two perfectly good eyes. When the 
foreigner called, he was filled with joy. 
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An Experience in Low-Power Micro-Photography 


PETER W. SAUL 


E day, not long ago, there arrived 

in the morning-mail a package 

that contained a dental broach and 

a letter, with a request that the 

2 instrument be photographed to a 

Gennes of about 5/8 of an inch to show as 
plainly as possible its construction. 

The broach itself is but a very fine needle about 
1/64 of an inch in diameter, with sharp projecting 
barbs cut spirally from the shank. So fine are 
these barbs that they are visible only under a 
magnifying-glass—and here was a proposition 
to enlarge the image to about 5/8 of an inch! 
A direct magnification of about 3 diameters is 
nothing unusual, but here was something that 
required a 40 diameter magnification, with only 
the usual commercial equipment at hand. 

Several preliminary experiments were made, 
first with the focusing-tube and eye-piece of a 
small telescope; and, secondly, by using a small 
pocket-microscope in connection with a 10-inch 
lens focused at infinity. In neither case were the 
results successful. 

But an article by Prof. E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., 
in the January, 1915, issue of Poro-Era Maaca- 
ZINE seemed to offer the best suggestions. By 
placing a 61-inch lens on an 8 x 10 view-camera, 
a negative of 3 diameters was made on a Medium 
Iso D. C. plate, and by using artificial illumi- 
nation from the side, and a white background. 
The best negative from a series of tests was placed 
before condensors, with the light well diffused, 
and an enlarged positive made. This gave an 
image of 9 diameters. This positive, when dry, 
was also placed before the condensors, and an 
enlarged negative made therefrom with an image 
of 36 diameters. When printed, what an awful 
looking object it was! In spite of the fact that 
double-coated plates were used, and rather dilute 
developer at about 50° Fahr., the image showed 
granularity and a lack of solidity that was 
rather disappointing technically and otherwise. 


However, in the next experiment we determined 
to obtain as large an initial magnification as 
possible; and, requiring a lens of the shortest 
focal length available, a pocket-camera of a well- 
known make was pressed into service. Removing 
the lens, we mounted it on a lens-board of a 5 x 7 
view-camera. The back of the 5x 7 was removed 
and the camera was placed against the opening 
of a 614 x 81% view-camera. This back we also 
removed, and adjusted the camera to the front 
Opening of an 8 x 10 view-camera. All joints were 
then rendered light-tight by means of focusing- 
cloths, and the whole arrangement clamped fast 
on a stout 14-inch plank. When the holder that 
contained the broach had been fixed in position 
firmly, and the necessary focus obtained, lo and 
behold an image appeared on the groundglass 
of about 15 diameters. Glycerine applied to 
the glass rendered the image much brighter; but 
no amount of stopping down seemed to increase 
the depth of focus. The barbs facing the lens, 
being in a different plane from those at the side 
of the shank, reflected the light, and would persist 
in appearing as meaningless blobs of light. Fur- 
thermore, although a movement of an inch on 
the back-focus produced no apparent change, 
the slightest movement of the front focusing- 
screw meant total loss of definition. 

Then appeared another fact to cause trouble. 
The slightest vibration, unnoticeable on the 
broach itself, caused the image on the groundglass 
to sway to and fro. So, blocks of resilient rubber 
were fastened under the four corners of the plank, 
and the exposure made about midnight, using a 
D. C. Medium Iso Plate, giving 10-minutes’ 
exposure at F/16 and artificial illumination. 

The negative was then enlarged on bromide 
paper to produce an image of about 60 diameters. 
This print was then retouched to give firmness 


_ to the parts that appeared out of focus, and then 


re-copied down to 40 diameters. The resulting 
print proved to be eminently satisfactory to all. 


PORTRAITURE is by far the most important 
and most difficult branch of photography. It 
requires the skilful use of camera and illumina- 
tion. When amateur-portraitists attribute their 
distorted effects to the light, by asserting that 
nature never mistakes, they err egregiously. 
Painters do not always picture all that they see, 
and omit undesirable objects. In warm weather, 
we use ice to preserve our food; when it rains, 


we use umbrellas to keep us dry; and we wear 
eye-glasses to correct our defective vision. The 
professional portraitist employs screens to diffuse 
strong light and to lighten strong shadows. 
Deep shadows caused by strong illumination can 
be improved by skilful retouching. If unable 
to do this difficult work satisfactorily, the 
amateur-portraitist should engage the services 
of a recognised expert retoucher. W. Bs FP. 
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A STERN AND ROCK-BOUND COAST 


CHARLES W. LONG 


An Attempted Photographic “ Come-Back” 


CHARLES 


Eyer UTHOUGH I might justly lay claim 
to the title of “old-timer,” my 
IN xe 2) photographic efforts have been so 
spasmodic and intermittent, at 
times having been allowed -to lapse 
altogether, that to-day I fear I should be more 
appropriately styled a “back-number.” 

About thirty years ago I took up camera-work; 
and, though, since that time, I have never com- 
pletely lost interest in things photographic, yet, 
I found, a few months ago, upon making an effort 
to “come-back,” that the art-science had com- 
pletely out-stripped me; and that if I expected 
to do any work worthy of the name, I should 
be obliged to learn all over again. 

The object of this attempt is not reminiscence, 
although, no doubt, something along that line 
might be of some interest to present-day workers. 
What I wish to accomplish is to present to your 
reader, especially to the younger element, some 
of the things I have accomplished under rather 
difficult circumstances and with meager equip- 
ment. 

I am accompanying this article with several 
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prints illustrating what I have done. I do not 
claim that these efforts are the best that it is 
possible to do, even with the rather make-shift 
facilities I am obliged to put up with; but they 
are at least as good, in my opinion, as some I 
have seen, made, probably, under much more 
favorable circumstances. Of course, I am speak- 
ing of photographic technique only—I make no 
claim to any artistic ability. 

In my present country boarding-house, I am 
blessed with electric light; and there is running 
water in the bathroom across the hall. Time 
was, when my water-supply was a large white 
pitcher and my waste-pipe a twelve-quart bucket, 
one of which was always full and the other always 
empty, and the wrong one at that. But that is 
reminiscence—a sure sign I am growing old. 

My darkroom is also bedroom, studio, work- 
shop and living-room. I breathe the photo- 
graphic atmosphere, waking or sleeping. There 
are wooden frames covered with cardboard to 
fit the one window and glass-lighted baleony-door. 
It takes but a minute to darken the room suffi- 
ciently to develop a plate or film. In the darkest 
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corner, where none of the wandering light-rays 
can reach my tray, is my developing-bench, made 
of two rough boards. 

My darkroom-lantern is made of an old tin 
cigar-humidor, with a spoiled 5 x 7 plate set into 
an opening in the lid, and covered with ruby- 
and-orange fabric. It is illuminated by means 
of a 25-watt electric lamp. When I print a 
developing-out paper, I put in a 50-watt lamp, 
open the door and set the lantern under the bench, 
where I do my printing, then I develop on top. 
A curtain of brown duck hangs from the edge 


_in the periphery of the pans—one at each end of 


a balanced arm. The weights are chunks of 
brass and slivers of tin, which I made and verified 
myself. When I weigh an ounce of carbonate, 
I have to take about three bites at it, as the pans 
are not big enough to do it all at one load. But 
I’ve had ’em thirty years, and they never failed 
me yet. 

I once had seven cameras, ranging in size from 
a 314 x 34 roll-film box-camera to a 14 x 17 view- 
camera. These got away from me in various 
ways, until my present equipment consists of a 
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of the bench to the floor, as a “safety-first”’ 
precaution, although it is hardly necessary, if 
ordinary care is used in handling the paper. A 
piece of thin, yellow-tinted wrapping-paper, 
wrapped around the electric lamp in the center of 
the room, gives me light enough to see to develop 
and to fill my printing-frame. 

I have three 7 x 9 composition-trays, a 16-ounce 
and a 4-ounce glass-graduate, a glass fixing-box 
for 4 x 5’s and a galvanised wash-box for 4 x 5’s 
and 5 x 7’s, a two-quart fruit-jar and three or 
four bottles that contain my _ stock-solutions. 
For scales, I use an old pair of 25-cent balances. 
These consist of two pans about the size of a 
dollar-and-a-quarter each, suspended by three 
strings, diverging from a common point, to holes 
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4x 5 Poco, of the so-called Cycle type, and a home- 
made view-camera, with two backs—one 6% x 
814, one 8 x 10 inches. But I confine most of 
my work to 5 x 7 negatives, by using inside kits 
with the 64% x 8% back. 

Of lenses, I have two: a Bausch & Lomb 
medium wide-angle of about 74-inch focus, which 
covers an 8 x 10 plate; and an old Anthony 
Platyscope, of about 9-inch focus which works 
at F/8. Until within the last few months, I 
never used a shutter with variable speeds. For 
many years, I considered my old-fashioned, 
home-made, drop shutter the very limit of luxury. 
With a rubber-band accelerator, it was a very 
“fiend for speed.”’ A long time ago, my father 
made for me a three-leaved diaphragm-shutter, 
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manipulated by means of bulb-and-rubber tube. 
There was nothing like it, at that time, on the 
market; and I believe it was the first diaphragm- 
shutter ever made. [I still use it for most of 
my work. 

I never use a watch to time anything less than 
5 seconds; and I use the fastest plates I can ob- 
tain. I see a great deal in photographic journals 
to the effect that success or failure depends en- 
tirely upon exposure. Also, that there is a cer- 
tain period of time, peculiarly adapted to each 
particular subject, above or below which it is 
not permissible to go except within what is 
termed the latitude of the plate; and that de- 
velopment is a fixed and absolute factor, subject 
to no adjustment or control. Probably, that is 
true, in the main; but I should like to have 
time and space to record some of my experiences 
in this direction, and to illustrate my article 
with prints from negatives I had made with 
various exposures and with different treatment in 
developing. 

Although I am bound to admit that underex- 
posure is not only possible, but might be said 
_ to be almost universally prevalent; yet, in the 

thirty odd years of my photographic experience, 
I have seldom, if ever, encountered an over- 
exposed plate. I have given twenty times the 
exposure advised by the exposure-tables, and 
obtained a good, printable negative—much 
better, in fact, than the forced, underexposed 
monstrosities met with so frequently. 

But I must confess that it is only since reading 
Mr. Cohen’s article, in the August 1919 issue of 
Puoto-Era Macazine, that I have been able to 
accomplish this last-named result. His idea 
of combining ammonium persulphate with the 
developer is a novel one; but the results he 
achieved seemed to justify a little experimenting 
with this agent; and, I must say, that some of the 
effects I have produced with it prove all that 
he claimed for the process, and even more. Its 
very simplicity commends it. 

With an Eastman Portrait Film and persul- 
phate in the developer, there seems to be abso- 
lutely no prohibitive limitations to direction or 
intensity of lighting, and the equalisation of 
printing-values. Halation through the branches 
of trees, against a bright sky is overcome, and the 
detail in foreground-objects, even against a 
bright light, is preserved. In cloud-work, it 
obviates, to a large degree, the necessity to use 
a color-screen; but used in connection with a 
screen, wonderful results may be obtained. 

The following formula I found best for average 
subjects. The A, B and C solutions are the same 
as prescribed by the makers of the Eastman 
Portrait Film: 


Stock-Solution A 


16 ounces 
Sodium Bi-sulphite.......... 90 grains 
Stock-Solution B 
Sulphite of Soda........... 1% ounces 
Stock-Solution C 
Carbonate of Soda......... 114 ounces 
When ready to develop, I take: 


10% Bromide Potassium....5 drops 


These proportions represent anormal developer, 
and I believe any other normal developer will 
do as well; at least, as a basis for experimentation. 


To the above, I add: 


Increasing persulphate and water still further 
flattens the negative. Bromide should be in- 
creased, too—also your stock of patience. You 
do not get much of the pyro-stain with this 
formula, only in your finger-nails; but you will 
find the same beneficial result has been obtained 
by the reduction of the highlights; so, you really 
have a more quickly printing negative with all 
the restraining effects of the amber-color in the 
shadows. Used on glass-plates, the halation is 
reduced to a very large extent and on either 
cut-films or film-packs it is almost entirely absent. 

Since using the persulphate-method of develop- 
ment, I have discontinued using the color-screen 
on a great many subjects, and I really think I 
have obtained better values in some classes of 
subjects than I formerly did with the screen. 
By giving the additional exposure permissible 
with the persulphate developer, together with the 
full development that is possible without clogging 
the highlights, detail in green foliage is preserved, 
detail in shadows is emphasised and the contrast 
between the brightly lighted distance and 
the more shadowed background is very much 
equalised. 

So that actual color-correction is about the only 
function that is left for the color-screen to take 
care of. Persulphate will not make the yellow 
center of a daisy appear less black, nor will it 
preserve the distinctions in the various shades 
of autumnal foliage, nor properly register the deli- 
cate gradations in clouds. But it will enable a 
more truthful rendering to be made of subjects 
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that require a quicker exposure than is sometimes 
possible with the color-screen as, for instance, 
running water, surf, and in moving foliage on a 
windy day. For snow-pictures with their abrupt 
contrasts it is ideal. 

In pictorial work the use of a deep color-screen 
frequently destroys the atmospheric effect of 
haze in the distance which gives to some pictures 
their chief charm; yet, if sufficient exposure be 
given to obtain the proper values in the fore- 
ground, the action of the light upon the distant 
haze is so strong that it produces too great a 
contrast between those parts of the negative, 
foreshortening the distance and destroying the 
perspective. Persulphate overcomes this ob- 
stacle; for it enables development to be carried 
to that point where the foreground is built up 
without expense to the distance, produces a 
negative that may be printed without dodging 
and preserves the atmosphere at the same time. 

It is possible that similar results may be 
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‘obtained by reduction with persulphate after the 
negative has been developed in the usual way; 
but I have never been able to produce the same 
effects by that method. Persulphate in the de- 
veloper not only saves an extra operation, but 
precludes the risk of spoiling good negatives. 

The only color-screen I have ever used is an 
old one made by John Carbutt. It is of a very 
pale shade of yellow and is, probably, not up to 
the standard of color-screens made to-day. A 
more deeply-tinted color-screen would, no doubt, 
give more impressive results; but I question 
whether, from a pictorial point of view, the effects 
would not be too greatly exaggerated. 

Desiring to use my 4 x 5 Poco as a hand- 
camera, I had fitted to my 8 x 10 wide-angle 
lens an Ilex Universal shutter. As this lens is 
scaled to work at F/12.5, it would seem to be a 
little too slow for snapshots; but my instructions 
were to utilise the full possible aperture which 
the shutterman marked as F/9. This aperture 
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FRAMED IN BIRCH 
CHARLES W. LONG 


3 


YELLOW BIRCHES 


gives a fairly sharp 4 x 5 image, ample for en- 
largement; but the lens is of too short a focus 
and of too great a depth of focus to use in pic- 
torial work. With jack-knife and chisel, I made 
a front-board out of a cigar-box cover, which 
enabled me to use this lens and shutter in the 
large camera. But I employed it only in record 
or commercial work, sometimes for flashlight- 
groups in rooms where space is at a premium. 

Only once have I used the ; 4) second speed, 
which is the fastest speed of which the shutter 
is capable, and that was in the exposure of some 
surf-pictures, with the waves breaking close to 
the camera. The 1/5 second and, rarely, the 1/25 
are the speeds I use most generally. 

I sometimes consult my exposure-tables while 
in the field; but I never use the exposure that 
they advise. Usually, I double it—sometimes I 
multiply it by four, if Iam not in ahurry. I am 
a leisurely sort of person and generally have 
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plenty of time at my disposal. I really think I 
would take a risk upon missing a train rather 
than deprive a deserving negative of a much- 
needed fraction of a second exposure. 

I have tried several brands of plates during 
my most recent spasm of photographic relapse 
and have obtained the best results with the 
Eastman Portrait Film. Aside from their eel- 
like elusiveness, while being developed in a tray, 
they have a great deal to commend them in 
point of convenience, lightness and durability. 
The effects which it is possible to produce with 
them seem to be all that their makers claim. 

I use them in the regular plateholder with 
inside-kits—5 x 7 in a 614 x 8% holder—the kind 
that has a rabbet around all four edges of the 
opening. An old plate at the back, the same 
size as the film, keeps them perfectly flat. 

Another simple contrivance I have made is 
gluing two strips of thin but. stiff press-board 
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to the face of an old negative—a piece of flat 
cardboard would be lighter—the top strip being 
an eighth of an inch or so wider than the other 
and overlapping so as to form a sliding space 
under which the film is slipped. A stop is pro- 
vided at one end, made in the same manner, but 
only about half an inch in length. 

I have been trying to find a satisfactory 
printing-process; but, so far, have met with but 
indifferent success. The various gaslight-papers 
on the market to-day seem to be made to satisfy 
the requirements of the casual snapshooter type 
of camerist; but for pictorial work, few of those 
I have tried seem adequate. My unfamiliarity 
with the modern processes may have something 
to do with my lack of success; and, perhaps, my 
stock of patience is not so great as formerly. 

So far, I have found nothing to compare with 
the old printing-out papers; but the only brands 
in this class that I find advertised are of the so- 
called self-toning varieties. These give fairly 
good sepia-tones; but the rich, warm blacks 
and purple-browns are lacking. Oh, for the 
snap and brilliancy of the old-time Aristo-Platino! 

The present-day trend seems to be toward 
automatic processes and labor-saving devices, 
and this, of course, is as it should be. Perfection 
is always simplicity; but, simplicity of process 
at the sacrifice of quality merely makes for 
sloth and is a sop to laziness. I would rather 
achieve complete success through a little added 
effort than mediocre results after someone else 
has smoothed the road for me. By exercise we 
acquire strength; and the sunset-view is much 
more beautiful if we have climbed the hill to look 
at it. 

I make very few records of my exposures, hence 
I am not able to give the complete data in all 
cases regarding the prints that accompany this 
article. Few of them received less than one- 
second exposure—some a great deal more. I 
shall give the exposures of which I have records 
and. endeavor to come as near as possible to the 
others. 

Across CastinE Harsor.—Penobscot Bay in 
August; Platyscope F/16; bulb 2 seconds; color- 
screen; Portrait Film; pyro-persulphate develop- 
ment; Artura Carbon Green print. A very 
good example of extremes in lighting flattened 


by the combination of color-screen, exposure 
and persulphate-development. To the eye the 
clouds appeared very much lighter than the 
blue-sky background. This is an absolutely 
straight print with no retouching, masking or any 
kind of “dodging.” 

Tue YeLLow Bircues ABovE RosEGARDEN. 
—April, bright sunshine 3.30 F.m.; Platyscope 
F/8; quick bulb exposure without color-screen; 
Portrait Film; pyro-persulphate; Artura B print. 
The shadows—not reflections—on the water-sur- 
face and upon the tree-trunks are what attracted 
me toward making this view. Note the absence 
of halation against bright, blue sky. 

FraMep Bircu.—Penobscot Bay in 
August; Platyscope F/16; no screen; about 4 
second; Hammer Red Label plate; pyro-per- 
sulphate; printed through two thicknesses of 
celluloid on Paget Self-Toning paper. 

This picture is “framed” in more ways than 
one. The yawl is at anchor with sails only partly 
up, drying. I had set up my camera and ar- 
ranged the composition and focus and was about 
to make the exposure, when I suddenly noticed 
that the sails had been lowered. I made the 
exposure anyway; but the Editor would refuse 
to print the somewhat forceful remarks I made 
upon the subject. It happened that I had made 
another exposure of the same boat from a different 
point of view, but at about the same distance; so 
in printing I simply borrowed the sails from the 
other picture, tracing them with opaque upon a 
sheet of celluloid. 

A Srern Rocx-Bounp Coast.— 
Penobscot Bay in August; Platyscope F/8; 
color-screen; quick-bulb; intense sunlight, sun 
to the left and slightly in front of camera; Por- 
trait Film; pyro-persulphate with three addi- 
tional grains of persulphate and three more 
ounces of water. Artura B straight print, no 
masking. 

The ow! was shot by a boy and brought home 
very slightly wounded. The owl probably was 
not very much hurt, for he seemed lively enough, 
but apparently unable to fly. It was merely a 
case of “temporary shell-shock,” no doubt, for 
later he made his way out of the shed where we 
kept him and disappeared. Print on Artura B. 
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Pinatypy 


R. WAGNER 


A Or ITH the prices of all kinds of photo- 
graphic products becoming dearer 

a! and dearer, substitutes and sugges- 
la tions multiply in the technical 
J publications for working more 
cheaply than before without at the same time 
allowing the artistic quality of the work to 
deteriorate. 

But there seems to me to be one field that has 
been allowed to lie fallow that certainly deserves 
a little more attention, especially because it is 
one of the cheapest processes, and is besides 
very suitable for winter-work with its brief 
daylight, and that is pinatypy. 

In the following lines we will pass briefly over 
the mode of working in order to gain perhaps a 
few friends; for while the process is simple, the 
result pays well. The pictures are very per- 
manent, as they are made only with light-proof 
colors. First a few words about the colors 
necessary for pinatypy. 

These colors are made at Héchst on the Main, 
in a large number of shades. They possess the 
property of not coloring hardened gelatine, 
while they color the unhardened quite strongly. 
Besides, the colors of the gelatine-coating are 
on a new support and may be transferred to 
paper also coated with gelatine, the two coatings 
being squeegeed together while moist and allowed 
to remain so for a short time. The method of 
working is to prepare a so-called printing-plate, 
which is colored, and by squeegeeing a sheet 
of gelatinised paper on it a transfer of the pict- 
ure is produced. From the printing-plate any 
desired number of copies may be made. 

The formation of the picture on the printing- 
plate rests on the same fundamental idea as in 
carbon printing, viz., that chromated gelatine 
becomes hard when exposed to daylight. 

The printing-plate is colored by immersing it 
in a dye-solution where the picture immediately 
becomes visible: on the portions that were 
exposed to the light the gelatine has lost its 
capacity for swelling and so has lost its power of 
absorbing the coloring-bath. A plate coated 
with chromated gelatine is therefore exposed 
under a glass positive: under the transparent 
portions the gelatine is hardened: in the covered 
parts no light can pass through and the gelatine 
remains capable of swelling and consequently 
of absorbing the color. In the halftones only a 


partial hardening takes place. A gelatine-coated 
plate exposed in this way will not take up any 


of the color in the hardened parts, but in the 
unexposed parts it will absorb a great deal and 
in the halftones comparatively little of the color- 
liquid, thus producing a colored picture with all 
the corresponding gradations. From this it 
will be seen that the printing-plate, when exposed 
under a negative, will give a negative, but under 
a positive a positive copy. 

One will now object that this reproduction of 
pictures will be both troublesome and especially 
expensive, as a diapositive must first be made; 
therefore, besides the original negative, a second 
plate is necessary. Well, even here one can 
work cheaply. For the diapositive one can use 
either negative-paper or make a carbon-dia- 
positive. With negative-paper one has the ad- 
vantage of being able easily to do any necessary 
retouching; on the other hand, the carbon-print 
can be used for projecting or as a window-trans- 
parency. 

Preparation of the Printing-Plate.—In the prep- 
aration of a pinatype-picture the procedure is 
as follows: First the printing-plate must be pre- 
pared. To be sure, these are placed on the 
market by the Héchst Color-Works, but owing 
to the present high cost of glass they are rather 
expensive. It is much preferable to prepare 
one’s own plates. For this purpose five grams 
(seventy-seven grains) of emulsion-gelatine is 
swelled for half an hour in cold water and is 
then slowly dissolved by warming, after which 
it is filtered. 

Perfectly clean glass-plates (of old negatives) 
are laid on an exactly level support (a large 
glass-plate or something similar). On a 4x5 
plate now pour forty-five minims of the gelatine- 
solution, spreading it evenly over the plate with 
a glass-rod. As soon as the gelatine has hardened 
sufficiently not to run, stand the plate in a per- 
pendicular position to dry, which should take 
at most about twelve hours. This work is best 
done in a cool room so that the gelatine will dry 
as quickly as possible. The coating and drying, 
of course, must be done in a room free of dust. 

The as yet unsensitised plates are immersed, 
in feeble daylight or by lamp-light, for about two 
minutes in a two-and-a-half per cent solution of 
ammonium or potassium bichromate, and are 
then dried in the dark, as when dry they are 
sensitive to the light. The exposure under the 
diapositive is best timed with a photometer. 
The sensitiveness is about the same as that of 
printing-out paper. A short exposure gives 
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soft pictures; a long one harder pictures. After 
exposure, the plate is washed in water for about 
five minutes in order to remove _ superfluous 
chrome-salt. The picture must now show in 
flat relief. 

Preparing Paper-Copies.—The plate, which is 
now no longer sensitive to light, may be colored 
at once in a wet condition, or it may first be fully 
dried. Half-dry plates and those on which 
there are still moist spots would be spotty on 
being colored. To prepare the coloring-bath 
dissolve from thirty to forty-five grains of the 
coloring-material in about three ounces of warm 
water. The solution may be hastened by 
stirring. This may be prepared beforehand, 
as it keeps indefinitely and can be used over and 
over again. 

The plate to be colored is immersed in the 
bath and left for ten to fifteen minutes. It 
should be taken out from time to time, rinsed 
briskly and examined by transmitted light. 
The highlights should be perfectly clear and 
the shadows strongly covered. The superfluous 
color is removed by a short but vigorous rinsing. 
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Now a piece of gelatine-coated paper is soaked 
in cold water until it lies perfectly flat. The 
Héchst Color-Works prepares such paper under 
the name of “transfer-paper.”” The double- 
transfer paper used for carbon-printing may 
also be employed. The paper is now brought 
over the printing-plate while under water, 
coating to coating; it is then lifted out of the 
water, the superfluous water allowed to drip off 
and the paper is strongly squeegeed to the plate 
as in carbon-printing, with a rubber-squeegee. 
Every air-bubble must be removed. If the 
paper slips to and fro while squeegeeing, it was 
soaked too long and in a little while wrinkles 
will form. The plate and paper are now laid 
paper-side down on a moist cloth or blotting- 
paper, to prevent drying, and are left so for 
ten or fifteen minutes. A corner of the paper 
may now be raised to see whether the print is 
sufficiently strong; and if not, the corner is 
squeegeed back securely and left for a short 
time longer. As soon as the print is dark enough, 
it is removed and the printing-plate may be again 
colored (from three to five minutes will be long 
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enough) and a new transfer made. This may 
be repeated as often as desired. The printing- 
plates last for years and therefore may be pre- 
served for making later copies. 

Finally the prints are hardened in the following 
solution: 


Héchst Color-Works fixer........ 30 grains 


Finally wash the prints briefly and dry them. 
Some colors, as, for instance, sea-green, dark 
blue, purple, portrait brown and platinum black, 
change their color a little in the fixing-bath, so 
that by fixing various tones may be obtained. 
Making Diapositives—In making glass-pict- 
ures or diapositives proceed in the same way as 
given for preparing the printing-plate. These 
are used directly as glass-pictures. For coloring 
a thinner solution should be used than for the 
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paper transfers—say, one and one-half to two 
per cent. As soon as the plate has reached the 
necessary strength, it should be rinsed vigorously 
until the water runs from it clear. Too much 
washing weakens the color. It is then fixed the 
same as the paper-transfer. 

To produce different shades of coloring from 
those sold by the trade, the plates may be bathed 
in different colors, by which means many dif- 
ferent tones may be produced. It is better to 
bathe the plates in the different colors, one after 
the other, than to mix the colors together. It 
will also be noticed that in the light of the pro- 
jecting-lamp the tones appear a little different 
from what they do by daylight; but by a little 
practice the correct tone is soon acquired. These 
pictures are especially fine on account of their 
clear lights and transparent colors. 

I would here mention another possible way 
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for employing the pinatype-colors. As a nega- 
tive is obtained from a negative picture, as 
already explained, pinatypy is particularly suit- 
able for making duplicate negatives. Since the 
pinatype-plates work harder with long exposure 
and softer with short exposure, the duplicate 
negative may be made hard or soft as desired 
within comparatively wide limits. For color 
the best is platinum black. It should of course 
not be forgotten that the duplicate negative 
will have the sides reversed—a circumstance 
that is of advantage in carbon-printing. 

Making Enlargements——In making enlarge- 
ments an enlarged positive is made from a small 
negative, on negative-paper, from which the 
printing-plate is prepared. Here also one saves 


the roundabout way with a small diapositive 


that is required by other methods, from which 
to make the enlargement. Otherwise the pro- 
cedure is the same as already described. 

A few other Uses of Pinatypy.—Besides the 
processes hereinbefore described, the pinatype- 
colors are very suitable for obtaining especially 
beautiful effects on glass-pictures in connection 
with chloro-bromide and carbon-diapositives. 
For example, a very light, uniform coloring of 
ordinary silver-bromide glass-pictures in a very 
dilute color-solution often increases greatly the 
picturesque effect. The cold white-and-black 


of the picture can be very effectively toned with 
a quite dilute color. 

Another possibility consists in adding a mirror- 
picture in pinatype-color to the covering-glass 
and fastening both together. It is quite easy 
to have this picture on the covering-glass hard 
or soft, strong or thin, as may appear most 
appropriate for projecting. Naturally the silver- 
picture must be made correspondingly thin or 
soft, as the pinatype picture produces a con- 
siderable strengthening of the contrasts. 

Pinatype-colors are also very suitable for 
after-coloring (as well as at the same time 
strengthening) pigment-diapositives. The de- 
veloped but unhardened picture, either wet or 
dry, is laid in the coloring-bath and the toning 
proceeds very quickly. As soon as it reaches 
the desired strength, rinse briefly and dry it. 

In conclusion I would mention one more 
application for which pinatypy is specially suit- 
able: views in natural colors, built upon the 
principle of three-color printing. The proced- 
ure in making the pictures is precisely as already 
described, except that three separate color- 
transfers are made on one paper. A further dis- 
cussion of this process would lead us too far to 
give even the smallest experiment in the line of 
color-photography. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


What the Photographer Has to Put Up With 
VANCE ARMSTRONG 
A Monolog 


Tue Lapy Speaks: 

EZ=ZEIOOD MORNING! Well, I didn’t 

think I'd have the courage to come 
5 


rather go to the dentist’s than have 

=<) my picture taken. You don’t think 
it is as bad as that? Well, perhaps it isn’t. But 
you know, positively I have been dreading it 
ever since I made the appointment with you. 
The fact is, I have never really had a satisfac- 
tory picture taken. You say that everyone thinks 
the same? Maybe he does; but I know that I 
always come out terribly,—so fat and frowsy 
looking, and some years older! 

“Why, the last time I was photographed, I 
actually cried—cried, mind you—when the pho- 
tographer sent home the proofs. So many lines! 
And so fat! Why is it that photographs make 
one look so much stouter? I showed them to my 
husband and he said they looked just like me. 


4| to-day after all! The fact is, I'd 


He looked at me so queerly when I tore them up 
and put them in the fire. Aren’t men strange? 
Why, I looked ten years older, and he said they 
were the image of me! They say that women 
dress only for men; but if my husband is any- 
thing like the rest of them, they’re wasting their 
time! 

“Ts this where I am to sit? I’d like one stand- 
ing too. I always come out so bunchy looking 
when I sit. Yes, I like that background. Now 
don’t take it till ’m ready! How far down are 
you going to take me? Oh, that far? Then the 
line of the skirt can’t be good. Isn’t it funny 
that men don’t notice such things! There! I 
think that’s better. I wonder if my hair is all 
right. Will you please let me have a hand- 
mirror? Yes; just as I supposed! Those back- 
hairs do show and they’d look awful in the pict- 
ure. I suppose I shouldn’t have washed my 
hair yesterday. 
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JEAN 


“Now, I think I’m about ready! Turn my 
head a little? But really this is the best side of 
my face. You'll have to fix the lights? All 
right; but please hurry, because if I have to sit 
long all the expression leaves my face, and if 
there is anything I have, it is expression! Mo- 
bility is the word. That’s what a friend of my 
husband’s said—a friend of mine, too, of course. 
“Mrs. Smythe-Tompkins,’ he said, ‘the point 
about your face is its mobility.” I thought it 
such a compliment. One tires so quickly of 
even a beautiful face if it has no expression, don’t 
you think so? 

“There, I suppose you’re ready now. Wait a 
second! Let me move my head a bit—it feels 
so stiff. There now. I suppose I’m giving youa 
lot of trouble, but I want to have you do yourself 
justice, you know, and I am sure I'll look awfully 
funny in the picture if my neck’s cramped. 

“Now, I think I’m just about ready. Will 
you—now? Oh, why didn’t you take it then? 
I was feeling so natural, and I’m sure my expres- 
sion was fine. I didn’t suppose you’d have to 
look in the machine again if I changed my posi- 
tion. I am sorry. I'll try to remember next 
time. You have to raise the whole apparatus, 
too. All these mechanical things get on my 
nerves so. I think I'd feel better if I had some- 


A. R. HAZARD 


thing in my hands. No;I wantabook. Yes; a 
fan will do. There! I think I’m just about ready. 
Is my dress all right now? Are you ready, too? 
I think—this is—about the expression! Now! 

“Well, that’s over! What? Dear me, you 
hadn’t finished the exposure? But I heard some- 
thing click, and I was sure you had taken it. 
I’m awfully sorry. I don’t think I can get such 
a good expression again. I’m sorry you spoiled 
the plate, but it wasn’t entirely my fault, was it? 
Oh, you're fiddling with that camera again! 
Dear me, it does make me nervous—all this 
fixing and pottering; but I suppose it has to be. 

“T’ll try to get the same expression again. I 
saw such a lovely picture of Norma Talmadge 
the other day, with her eyes like this, looking up. 
I’m sorry I didn’t bring the band of velvet for 
the head, we might have got the same effect. 
However, it was like this, the pose, with my eyes 
turned—what, you don’t think it suits me? Really 
my good man, sometimes the sitter is a better 
judge of those things than the photographer. Of 
course, I know I am not so young as some of these 
movie-stars; but my face has more—well, at any 
rate, all my friends think so. Well, I suppose we 
ought to stop talking. And you really haven’t 
taken one picture yet; have you? How slow 
photographers are!” 
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EDITORIAL 


Tourist-Photography 


HE number of hand-cameras of every con- 

venient size and of nearly every known type 
that are sold annually to tourists is enormous. 
Whether a person desires to visit our national 
parks, the Canadian Rockies, the Flowery King- 
dom, or some European country, he generally 
provides himself with a hand-camera of small 
dimensions and a number of roll-films, and, on 
his way to the country he intends to visit, has 
visions of attractive mementos—he hopes to ob- 
tain—of the many objects of interest. In most 
cases of this kind, the owner of the newly acquired 
camera has no photographic knowledge, what- 
ever, except the brief directions for manipulating 
the equipment given him by the salesman, or 
derived from the little instruction-book supplied 
with the camera. If the instructions are followed 
faithfully, and the photographic conditions are 
favorable, the tourist’s efforts may be crowned 
with success, provided, of course, that the exposed 
films be developed speedily and by a conscien- 
tious expert, unless preserved in hermetically 
sealed cans and photo-finished after his return 
home. Even so, the tourist-camerist may not be 
entirely satisfied with his personally-made photo- 
graphs, particularly if compared with the superb 
picture-postcards of the same subjects procured 
abroad. The viewpoint and perspective of his 
own photographs often leave much to be desired 
and, if he is at all critical, he may—as has been 
done by others—discard them in favor of the 
popular picture-postcards. Attractive and inter- 
esting as these are, however, they are only indi- 
rectly associated with the pleasure experienced 
by the tourist when he first beheld the original 
scene; whereas, foreign postcards purchased or 
acquired in this country, after his return home, 
are devoid of any sentiment, whatsoever. 

Then, again, it often happens that the tourist 
has the misfortune to lose most of his exposures 
through careless use of the camera; but, confident 
in his ability to obtain successful results, he dis- 
regarded the attractive pictorial postcard so 
eagerly purchased by nearly every tourist. This 
course he may have reason to regret, if his results 
are disappointing, and all he has to show for his 
pains are underexposures, double-exposures, 
blanks, buildings and towers out of plumb, water- 
lines askew, obscured mountain-views, bewilder- 


ing street-scenes, out-of-focus effects—in fact, 
nearly every fault characteristic of the ignorant 
or careless camera-user. After this resultant 
disappointment and mortification, the tourist 
must profoundly wish that he had learned the 
mastery of his equipment before he embarked on 
his journey. 

It is sincerely hoped that every reader of 
this—one of innumerable instances of shattered 
hopes—will explain to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, who contemplate a foreign journey with 
a camera, the importance—yes, the necessity of a 
series of practical lessons in photography. ‘Even 
though I can’t speak a single word in a foreign 
language, I'll get along, somehow,”’ is the remark 
of the average American who sets out on a trip 
abroad. When he returns home, he feels that a 
timely course in this or that language under an 
able teacher would have been a great help to him. 
This idea applies also to photography, only with 
greater force. The prospective traveler who in- 
tends to make pictures in. a far-away country, 
should devote at least two months to practical 
training under a competent photographer—pro- 
fessional or amateur. From him he will learn 
not only how to master his camera, in every par- 
ticular, but how to obtain results that are satis- 
factory from a technical and artistic viewpoint. 
He will also be taught to understand the difference 
between good and bad weather-conditions, and 
that it is sometimes better not to make a picture, 
at all, than to risk complete failure and to waste 
film that could be used to better advantage. 
After all, the object of the tourist-camerist is to 
obtain a series of personally-made photographs 
that shall be to himself and friends a permanent 
source of interest; hence, he will be more than 
repaid for the cost of preparatory lessons in prac- 
tical photography. 

Another feature of successful tourist-photog- 
raphy is that, after his return home, the camerist 
may be encouraged to resume picture-making, 
and develop into a full-fledged amateur-photog- 
rapher. He needs but to join a flourishing 
camera-club to reap all the enjoyment and benefit 
of his newly-acquired hobby. There, he may en- 


gage in the fascinating work of personally photo- . 
finishing his exposed plates; for each member, as a 
true amateur-photographer, is expected to be 
technically proficient and to dispense altogether 
with professional aid. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. ll prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2+cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Maaazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Copying Works of Art 
Closed March 31, 1921 


First Prize: Warren R. Laity. 
Second Prize: L. A. Olsen. 
Third Prize: Helmut Kroening. 

Honorable Mention: George A. Beane, Lewis Benthel, 
Jr., B. Botel, Alvah Clark, Fred Genscher, Harold 
Gray, J. Kirkland Hodges, Louis R. Murray, Robert 
P. Nute, Henry A. Stanley, E. Von Tilzor Struthers. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.”’ Closes March $1. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
“Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
““Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. 
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MADONNA 


The Study of Lighting 


THE novice in portraiture can be excused for feeling 
somewhat bewildered when he visits an exhibition of 
modern photographs in the hope of learning something 
about the art of lighting the human subject, remarks 
The British Journal. Usually, he will find such a 
variety of treatment that he will be led to the opinion 
that lighting is almost a matter of chance, and that 
what he had best do is to expose his plates under almost 
any conditions and trust to luck for the result. Such 
a conclusion would, however, prove fatal to his own 
prospects of turning out consistently good work, for 
though he might occasionally “fluke” a success, the 
lack of knowledge would prevent him from repeating 
it with such modifications as would be necessary with 
another sitter. Therefore, the beginner must learn to 
control his light. He must start on the simplest styles, 
and when these are mastered attempt those which are 
more ambitious. 

Although servile copying of a style, whether it be 
that of a photographer or a painter, is to be deprecated 
in work which is to be shown to the public, it is inval- 
uable to the student, whom we strongly advise to pro- 


DE LORETO 


WARREN R. LAITY 


FIRST PRIZE—COPYING WORKS OF ART 


cure such portraits as appeal to his taste. Selecting 
as sitters such of his friends as have some resemblance 
to the originals, let him endeavor to produce something 
as nearly approaching his model-photographs as possi- 
ble. It is not to be expected that success will attend 
the first effort, but repeated attempts should be made 
until a near approximation is arrived at. Some of 
these attempts may appear more pleasing to the pho- 
tographer than the original model, but they must be 
laid aside until the purpose aimed at, that of reproduc- 
ing a particular effect, has been achieved. Such prac- 
tice with various styles of lighting will rapidly bring a 
confidence and facility in working which could not be 
attained by years of unsystematic work. 

To come to practical details of lighting, it should, in 
the first place, be understood that, provided a sufficient 
volume of light is available and can be made to fall upon 
the sitter at any desired angle, the actual design of the 
studio is of little consequence; moreover, that any 
effects obtainable by daylight can be equally well ob- 
tained by an efficient electric installation. Apart from 
the direction of the light, one of the most important 
factors is the distance between the light and the sitter, 
the lighting becoming softer the farther the sitter re- 
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MUSE WEEPING OVER HEAD OF ORPHEUS 


cedes from the light. This is most apparent with a 
light of small area, such as a single enclosed arc-lamp— 
of course, properly screened—but it can easily be dem- 
onstrated with daylight-—care being taken that the 
angle of the light is not altered—by placing the sitter 
at distances of four and seven feet from the light-side 
of the studio, and if possible making negatives at both 
positions. It may be useful to point out that the eye 
requires a good deal of training to appreciate varia- 
tions in lighting, as it is necessary to ignore the effect 
of color; negatives, being monochromatic, give a safer 
basis for comparison. A bust painted gray or buff is 
useful for experiments in lighting, or green or blue spec- 
tacles may be used to eliminate the color-factor. For 
the same reason, it is not desirable to judge of lighting 
by inspection of the camera-screen, since the effect, 
owing to the reduced size and the presence of color, 
appears satisfactory in almost all cases. 
Comparatively few photographers appreciate the 
value of translucent and semi-opaque screens which are 
used close up to the sitter. Many lighting-problems 
which are extremely difficult of solution if the ordinary 
blinds are available, are very simple if local shading 
can be done. A couple of ordinary head-screens, one 


SECOND PRIZE 
COPYING WORKS OF ART 


L. A. OLSEN 


covered with butter-muslin and the other with a thin 
dark material, should always be at hand; the latter is 
particularly useful to reduce the light on white drapery 
or to throw the hands into semi-shadow. 

Reflectors should be used sparingly, and should be 
introduced only to obtain such effects as cannot be 
produced by direct lighting. This does not, of course, 
apply when the reflector is used as the principal source 
of light, as when the light of an arc-lamp is directed 
upon a white screen, no direct rays reaching the sitter. 
In most studios, white reflectors are de rigueur, and 
some careful portrait-photographers whiten them fre- 
quently. At the same time we suggest the occasional 
use of a light-gray reflector, which, while it softens the 
shadows, does not betray its use, and is certainly less 
likely to give cross-lights in the eyes. Another point 
in using reflectors is worth noting. If they are brought 
forward there is a tendency to destroy all the modeling 
on the shadow-side of the face, but if kept well back, 
so that the front edge is level with the sitter’s ear, there 
will be no risk of double lights in the eyes, and the deli- 
cate shadows in the face will be preserved. 

One more hint. When arranging for strong effects 


in lighting, it is desirable to admit a fair amount of 
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THIRD PRIZE 
COPYING WORKS OF ART 


light at the farther end of the studio. This illuminates 
the whole subject with a very subdued light, which is 
much to be preferred to reflected light, from the small 
source of light which is actually producing the picture. 


Economy in Using Flashpowder 


Epiror oF Pooto-Era MaGaZzine: 


With flashpowder one dollar or more an ounce, the 
cost of the light may become quite an item in our 
picture-bill. Where extremely large gatherings are 
attempted, or where Autochrome portraits are made 
with an F/8 lens, a single charge of powder will tip the 
scales at pretty nearly one ounce. This brings the 
cost of the powder to considerably more than the cost 
of even an Autochrome-plate. 

A considerable saving may be effected where more 
than one exposure is desired, by setting up two or more 
cameras on the subject, thus securing several plates 
with a single flash. With ordinary plates, the cost of 
this extra precaution is negligible in comparison with 
the cost of a heavy charge of powder. And with 
Autochromes, there is increased certainty of satisfac- 
tory results, as even with identical exposures widely 
different results may be obtained by slight differences 


By Special Permission of Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


LITTLE FRENCH GIRL HELMUT KROENING 


in the time of development. The development of the 
first plate may be a valuable guide to obtaining im- 
proved results on the second 

When exposing Autochrome-plates, remember that 
it is necessary to use a Perchlora filter in every camera 
used; but at seventy-five cents or a dollar a flash, this 
extra expense is soon transferred to the profit-side of 
the account. 

Needless to say, the extra cameras employed may be 
of very diverse types and equipment. In fact, a vest- 
pocket-outfit may astonish you by giving a better 
result than the more pretentious tripod-camera upon 
which you have learned to rely. 

A black and white negative may be obtained by the 
same flash you use with an Autochrome, if you set the 
indicator for your smallest stop. 

Wixn W. Davipson. 


A Conundrum 


Wai e watching a motion-picture of the Isle of 
Wight, recently, an old English conundrum was recalled 
toour mind. Itranthus: Why is the Isle of Wighta 
fraud? Because it has Needles you cannot thread; 
Freshwater you cannot drink; Cowes you cannot milk, 
and Newport you cannot bottle. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


AMERICAN DAISIES 


Advanced Competition—Summer-Flowe2rs 
Closes July 31, 1921 


Tue beauty of flowers has been the theme of artists 
and poets for centuries. Why, then, should they not 
appeal to the photographer? Certainly, there are few 
subjects that lend themselves better to artistic compo- 
sition or design. Moreover, during the summer- 
months there is material at every hand—even in one’s 
own garden or the city-park. Really, the worker can- 
not say truthfully that he is unable to find attractive 
subjects. An added fascination is that flower-photog- 
raphy is not so easy as it may appear—not that it 
i; presents exceptional technical difficulties, but that it 


H. R. DECKER 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


requires careful attention to exposure, focusing and the 
correct use of a color-screen. Those who have an in- 
telligent grasp of orthochromatic photography, and a 
thorough acquaintance with color-sensitive plates and 
films, will be the better able to obtain the rendering of 
true color-values in the many varieties of summer- 
flowers. 

In a sense, the type of camera is of less importance 
than in other branches of photography. Obviously, 
no great lens- or shutter-speed is required. Neither isa 
camera with a long bellows-extension necessary. The 
modern portrait-attachment that is slipped on over 
the camera-lens is sufficient, in most cases, to enable the 
worker to obtain excellent results. Box-form outfits 
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may sometimes be used as successfully as the most 
expensive high-grade equipment. Pictures of flowers 
may be made in the house or out of doors. However, 
true photographic sportsmanship should impel the 
worker to make his pictures of summer-flowers in the 
fields, woods or shady glen. The jury will be inclined 
to give the preference of selection to those photogra- 
phers who have overcome the technical difficulties in- 
volved in the making of exterior flower-studies. Then 
again, contestants should remember that it is swmmer- 
flowers that are to be photographed and not greenhouse- 
specimens, no matter how beautiful they may be. 

Whether a man uses a camera or a box of paints, to 
express the art within him, he usually turns to nature 
for his truest and highest inspiration. In this compe- 
tition the grandeur of snow-capped peaks is to give 
- place to a more intimate, yet none the less beautiful, 
study of flowers. Participants are asked to pick out 
individual specimens and to portray these truthfully, 
artistically and in their native environment. The beau- 
tiful flower-studies by Kenneth Hartley illustrate con- 
vincingly what may be done by the intelligent camerist. 
I advise every prospective entrant in this competition 
to read carefully the article, “The Wild-Flowers of 
Pike’s Peak,’”’ by Kenneth Hartley in June, 1915, 
Puoto-Era Macazine. It will be a source of much 
practical help and splendid inspiration. 

Although I have mentioned briefly the technical 
equipment that is suited to the making of flower- 
studies, I have said nothing of the need of artistic and 
mental preparation. In my article, “Voices of Nature 
and The Camera,” page 150, of March, 1919, Puoto- 
Era Maaazing, I called attention to the experience of 
a young lady who had “eyes but she saw not, and ears 
but she heard not”’ during a visit she paid my family 
while we were in a beautiful spot in the Berkshire Hills. 
How her love of nature was aroused and what it meant 
to her for years afterward, illustrates my point that to 
photograph Nature we must love her. By that, I do 
not mean a superficial] love that finds expression in trite 
remarks such as “isn’t that a grand flower”; “what a 
pretty mountain”; ‘look at that funny bird”; “my, 
what a gorgeous toadstool” and similar remarks. To 
love nature, as the true artist of the brush or camera 
should love her, is to “find tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing.” 

Im this love of nature must be included a feeling of 
kinship with our furred and feathered friends and the 
flowers. They must be made to feel the warmth and 
genuineness of that love. Men like Thoreau, Burroughs, 
Muir and Van Dyke may be said to have loved nature 
deeply, and for that reason they were able to bring to 
thousands a realisation of the beauties of field and 
forest and the life within them. It has been said that 
nature never disappoints those who turn to her, and I 
know this to be true. 

The photography of summer-flowers is often as much 
of a test of the worker’s ingenuity as it is of his techni- 
cal and artistic abilities. Some fine confre-jour effects 
may be obtained when the strong sunlight strikes the 
translucent-petals of a wild-rose or a wood-lily. Per- 
haps, no subject is more irritating to photograph than 
a long-stemmed flower, such as the Tiger-Lily, when 
the specimen happens to be situated in a large, wind- 
swept field. Usually, the use of a color-screen pre- 
cludes an instantaneous exposure and the camerist 
may become hard put to keep “that flower quiet” 
long enough to make a picture. Obviously, the at- 
tempt should not be made if a high wind is blowing; 
but let us assume that there is a gentle breeze 
sufficient to keep the flower waving to and fro on 


In the circumstances, the worker 


its long stem. 
will be called upon to show his resourcefulness by mak- 
ing some sort of a windbreak. To add to his dilemma, 
such a protection may upset the photographer’s effort 
to obtain a satisfactory background. Two or three 
wooden stakes and a yard or two of some white or 
slightly colored material will sometimes serve as a 


combined windbreak and background. But, here 
again, there is the possibility of making the finished 
picture appear too artificial or as if it had been made 
indoors. In this competition, the aim should be to 
make the flower appear as if it had been photographed 
in the open, and untouched by human hands. The 
result to strive for is the one that displays the beauty 
of the subject amid its natural environment; and it is 
my this that differentiates the work of Kenneth Hart- 
ey and other specialists from that of many nature- 
photographers. The photography of summer-flowers 
is not beyond the average worker who approaches the 
subject intelligently. Because certain workers make 
such a success of this branch of photography, others 
should remember that the reason for this very success is 
not due always to superior equipment nor to greater 
ability, but rather to the determination to master the 
subject by care, thought and patience. 

In a sense, this competition offers a combined photo- 
graphic and botanical excursion. Certain flowers will 
make a greater appeal than others, and this may occa- 
sion a journey afield into the secluded nook of the or- 
chid or the deep woods where the Indian Pipe secludes 
itself. Then, again, there are the flowers that nestle 
along the banks of streams or on the shores of ponds 
and lakes. As for a large, open field—days may be 
spent in photographing the wild flowers of the field that 
“toil not, neither do they spin,”’ but “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Incidentally, the worker—especially if he happens to 
be an artist—will derive much benefit from a study of 
the manner with which Nature arranges her color- 
schemes so that each flower is a master-stroke of 
coloration. Then again, nature is well worth studying 
with regard to composition. It has been said that 
Nature is not always to be depended upon to show her 
charms to the best advantage; but then, there is much 
that we can learn. If nothing more, we can use our 
eyes and ears to enjoy the great out of doors; and 
that is a never-failing source of mental and physical 
rejuvenation. 

Moreover, the photography of summer-flowers is con- 
vincing evidence that the camera is cften a means to 
bring a busy man or woman to the realisation that 
there are such things as blue sky, birds, placid streams, 
beautiful lakes, magnificent cloud-effects, mountains, 
meadow-lands, green pastures and flowers. How many 
of us who have lived in the city have reached a point of 
apathy where we hardly noted the seasons of the year. 
However, in photography we have the opportunity and 
the incentive to seek the deeper, truer things of life. 

Thus, it may be seen that although this isa photo- 
graphic competition devoted to summer-flowers, it has 
far-reaching opportunities. We hope that readers and 
subscribers will catch a glimpse of these possibilities 
photographically and otherwise. After all, photog- 
raphy is but a chemical means to help us express pic- 
torially that which we cannot say in words. A verbal 
description of a beautiful flower has neither the force 
nor the permanency of a picture. Let us aim to make 
these photographs of summer-flowers so convincing, 
well composed, beautiful and appealing that they shall 
live to be a delight to all who may be privileged to 
behold them, now and for years to come. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 

but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
‘acturer who advertises in Pooro-ErA MaGazIng, or in 

books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2144 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed March 31, 1921 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: John J. Griffiths. 
Special Commendation: Carl S. Davis. 


The Beginner and the Soft-Focus Lens 


TuE popularity of the soft-focus lens, once confined 
to the professional or advanced amateur-photographer, 
is now arousing the interest of beginners to such an 
extent that a word on the subject may be of service. 
Without a doubt, the soft-focus lens has come te stay. 
By its intelligent use, the worker can obtain effects 
that cannot be had in any other way without manipu- 
lation of a character too technical for the average be- 
ginner to attempt. The earlier types of soft-focus 
lenses were so constructed that even the professional 
photographer was compelled to make a special study 
of its use; but to-day such strides have been made 
by several manufacturers, that a soft-focus lens re- 
quires no more study than a high-grade anastigmat in 
order to obtain: results. Of course, whether these 
results meet the individual requirements of the camerist 
is a question that he alone can determine. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a soft-focus lens requires 
careful focusing. That is, there is a point where the 
‘‘softness” or diffusion reaches its most pleasing effect 
without becoming too “fuzzy” or positively out of 
focus in appearance. When soft-focus lenses were first 
placed upon the market, many photographers were 
unable to understand why they could not obtain 
the same effect by simply putting their anastigmat 
lenses slightly out of focus. At first glance, it might 
appear to the novice that there was no difference; but 
subsequent study and critical inspection revealed the 
fact that a soft-focus lens produced a roundness and 
atmospheric quality that was not paralleled by the 
“out-of-focus” anastigmat. Naturally, there was 
then, and is now, considerable discussion with regard 
to this point; but the fact remains that the soft-focus 
lens has come to make a long stay and we shall have 
to accept it as an important link in the chain of photo- 
graphic apparatus upon which we depend to help us 
express ourselves pictorially. 

Sometimes, it may be said that the beginner enters 
photography “‘where angels fear to tread.” In the 
opinion of those of ripe photographic experience, to 
give a beginner a soft-focus lens might be likened to 
giving a stick of dynamite to a child. However, those 
of long experience notwithstanding, there are many 
beginners who have been successful with a soft-focus 
lens before being able to make a clear-cut picture with 
an anastigmat lens. Personally, it would seem to me 
that any beginner should master a rapid rectilinear or 
anastigmat lens before he attempts to use a soft-focus 
lens. In my opinion, he requires the technical experi- 
ence and preparation that he receives by mastering 
“sharp” lenses; but to say that it is impossible for a 
beginner to use a soft-focus lens successfully until he 
can use an anastigmat lens, is to court contradiction. 
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A SHADY BROOK 


Hence, I would not care to go on record as saying that 
it cannot be done; but should anyone ask my opinion, I 
should favor the mastery of the “sharp” lens first. 

Without a doubt, the soft-focus lens is ideally adapted 
to the requirements of the beginner who yearns to ex- 
press himself in an original manner. But here let me 
ask how he is to know what he does or does not want 
unless he has had prior experience with other lenses? 
Let us assume that a beginner is given a new camera 
fitted with a soft-focus lens. How is he to apply the 
rules and suggestions of his instruction-book? From 
the moment that he makes the first exposure, he is 
working along lines that are not covered by the one 
book that is of greatest service to him in his tyro- 
days. Mind, I am not saying that it cannot be done; 
but it seems to me that the average beginner has 
troubles enough without inviting them. Let us assume 
once more that he does make excellent pictures and be- 
comes master of his equipment. What is he to do 
when he wishes to use an outfit equipped with a good 
anastigmat lens? 

My reason for mentioning soft-focus lenses, at this 
time, is with the desire to be of some service to those of 
our readers who may be contemplating an entrance 
into photography via the soft-focus-lens route. By all 
means, enter photography; but remember that it is the 
successful beginner that gets the most out of photog- 
raphy. Although we endorse and would promote the 
use of the soft-focus lens, we would not care to do so in 
cases where it might result in the beginner becoming 
discouraged and giving up photography altogether— 
to the direct loss of all concerned. 

In conclusion, it will be well for the beginner to 
study the soft-focus lens and to use one after he has 
been graduated up to it by thorough work and the 
mastery of “sharp” lenses. He will enjoy the soft- 


JOHN J. GRIFFITHS 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


focus lens, and he may do better with it than he thinks; 
but first let him be a master of photographic rudiments. 
It will pay him a thousandfold in the end. A. H. B. 


Be Prepared Photographically 


A RECENT experience of a friend of mine leads me 
to add just a word of suggestion for the benefit of 
those beginners who are thinking of vacation-days. 
An exceptional opportunity to spend a few days in the 
Adirondack Mountains happened to come my friend’s 
way and he accepted eagerly. Of course, he must take 
along his camera. This was a 5 x 7 plate-camera, 
fitted with an anastigmat lens. Owing to his rather 
hurried departure he did not take an extra few mo- 
ments to see just what he included in his photographic 
outfit. He thought that he had everything that was 
needed 

To make a long story short, on the first day in the 
mountains he broke the groundglass—he had forgotten 
anextra one! On the third day he virtually exhausted 
the supply of plates. He telephoned to the nearest 
source of supply. There were plenty of 5 x 7 film- 
packs but no plates in stock—he had forgotten his 
5 x 7 filmpack-adapter! A magnificent sunset on the 
fifth day was simply dazzling in its beauty because of 
the cloud-effects—he had forgotten a color-screen! 
Last, but not least, in carrying the camera with the 
bellows extended, through the woods. a thorn on a 
bush caught a corner of the bellows and tore a hole 
nearly two inches long—he had forgotten adhesive 
plaster and a little piece of black cloth! 

Let the beginner take this little story to heart. 
Let him take the time to prepare carefully and thus 
avoid the possibility of keen disappointment. 

A. H. B. 
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CARL S. DAVIS 


VOILAND ROAD-SCENE 


A Few Photographic ‘‘Kinks”’ 


Eprtor Puoto-Era MaGazine: 

Have noticed that the “Thrift Column” ceased to be 
a characteristic of the Magazine. A cause for regret, 
because it was entertaining, and the hints suggested 
were valuable during the War when “Thrift’’ should 
have been the watchword of the hour. 

I give below a few “kinks” which may be appreciated 
by fellow-amateurs, “who photograph for their own 
‘amazement.’” 

Fake photographs are seldom articles of real value; 
but for the sake of amusement alone, they are worth 
while. Freak photos can be gotten by the use of 
various supplementary lenses on the market; but by a 
little experimenting we can obtain effects that even 
surprise ourselves. 

Our “warmest” summer-negatives can be made into 
snow-scenes that are mysterious for the reason that the 
trees are filled with leaves, by the addition of a few 
drops of bromide in the developer, while developing 
a slightly underexposed print. 

Other interesting experiments may be made, with no 
additional equipment than the ordinary chemicals 
which we use almost every day, and intelligent use of 
the printing-frame. 

I saw a few prints lately that were produced from 


SPECIAL COMMENDATION 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


slightly underexposed prints, which have the appearance 
of pictures made on a very frosty morning. The 
bluish color that they were toned added to the “chilly” 
aspect of “frosty morning.” The negatives were 
made on a clear summer-morning, near a small stream; 
but the result of careless printing, gave some beautiful 
prints, even though the method used was not according 
to “The X. Y. Z. of Photography.” The average 
person would pronounce them creditable scenes of the 
“First Frost,” as the owner has them designated. 

Clouds, in a photograph without the use of an extra 
lens, can be gotten by making a slow time-exposure 
and by using a small stop proceed as follows: On 
the groundglass, or finder, notice how much of the 
picture will be allotted to clouds. Use a piece of card, 
or anything similar that is handy, and pass it over the 
upper half, or third of the lens—according to the 
part of plate exposed for the sky—in a near-to-far 
motion. A few trials will suffice to give the “knack” 
of it, though it is entirely out of question, of course, 
where there are moving objects. 

A reading-glass is useful as a supplementary lens, in 
increasing the size of the image on the plate, when 
copying. A small stop is suggested, to increase the 
covering-power, as its use causes lines on the edges 


to curve slightly. 
W. P. Mattern. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Time of Exposure in Microphotography 


PuoroGRApPHy with the camera-alone demands con- 
siderable experience and long practice to be able to 
judge correctly the time of exposure. In the practice 
of microphotography, this is the case to a much greater 
degree, and, indeed, the factor that is easiest to esti- 
mate in an ordinary exposure, viz., the relation of the 
lens-opening, becomes the most difficult to decide. 
Thus it comes, that it is often recommended to deter- 
mine the time of exposure entirely by the psychologic 
impression received from the clearness of the image 
on the groundglass. Such a practice, however, cannot 
ensure a correct result. 

In landscape-photography, the time of exposure 
varies chiefly on account of the extreme variations in 
the intensity of the daylight, and in a secondary degree 
owing to the nature of the object. In microphotog- 
raphy, against the first, the constancy of the source of 
light is counted as a great advantage. In regard to 
the nature of the object, it may be said that the trans- 
parency of the mounting-preparation does not vary 
very greatly. One can always expose correctly if the 
time of exposure for a thin adhesive preparation in like 
conditions is known. Regarding the varying degree 
of sensitiveness of different makes of plates I will say 
nothing, as different kinds of ‘plates should very rarely 
be used together. 

There remains, then, the relative opening to regulate 
—in landscape-photography the quotient of the focal 
distance and the diameter of the diaphragm, in micro- 
photography the quotient of the bellows-extension 
(which may be chosen at pleasure) and the diameter 
of the exit-pupil of the microscope. This lies as the 
real picture of the entering opening a few millimeters 
above the ocular lens, and its size depends upon: 
1. the diameter of the diaphragm of the condensor; 
2. the focal length of condensor; 3. the focal length of 
the objective; 4. the focal length of the ocular; and, 
5. the length of the tube, which, however, may remain 
nearly constant, if a strong, dry system with correc- 
tion-mountings be used. If one should wish to reckon 
the size of the exit-pupil from the first four factors, 
one should have at hand a rather ponderous collection 
of tables, and in order to be able to measure them 
directly, a special lens with a vernier-plate, as the 
ordinary micrometer eyepieces are (according to the 
distance away of the collective glass) generally inutili- 
sable, as its object-plane cannot be brought sufficiently 
near to the exit-pupil. 

One can now help himself by measuring the entrance- 
pupil with an auxiliary microscope and measuring- 
eyeglass, and the scale is read off in parts. The exit- 
pupil is now measured in millimeters for an eyeglass 
and the computation-factor is determined by division. 
For this purpose, an ocular is selected in which the 
computation-factor produces a convenient size. So I 
found for one of my oculars the factor 0.01—therefore, 
reasonably favorable. This ocular will hereafter be 
designated as base-ocular. 

An auxiliary microscope, such as Zeiss makes for 
the Abbe diffraction-apparatus, will be owned by 
almost every one, but one can be easily improvised by 


removing the eyeglass from the weakest Huygens 
ocular and then sliding the auxiliary with the collec- 
tive forward in the inner tube, where it will stop at 
the diaphragm that closes this tube. This collective 
serves as objective of the auxiliary microscope, as the 
ocular of a measuring-lens. The focusing on the en- 
trance-pupil is done by sliding the telescoping tube. 

This simple manipulation is done before making the 
exposure, the reading is multiplied by the computa- 
tion-factor of the base-ocular and by this is obtained 
the size of the exit-pupil in millimeters. The relative 
opening is obtained from a table which contains the 
bellows-extension (200, 300 or 400 millimeters) and 
the exit-pupil (about 0.3—1.0 mm.). The time of 
exposure must now be computed carefully for a relative 
opening with normal filter, normal light-source and a 
thin mounting-preparation, and after that the time for 
the other relative openings is entered in a table (for in- 
stance: 200, 4 seconds; 400, 16 seconds; 1000, 1 min. 
40 seconds). 

If one wishes to photograph with a different lens 
from the base-ocular for which the relative opening 
was calculated, the commutation-value for the time of 
exposure of the other ocular is determined with reference 
to the base-ocular. It bears the same proportion as the 
square of the equivalent focal distance, and this again 
as the dimension of the enlargement. 

If, for example, the base-ocular=60 x enlargement, 
another ocular x with the same objective but with 
150 x enlargement, so the factor of commutation for the 
ocular x equals four and the exposure must be four times 
as long as given by the table for the base-ocular. 

This formula may appear somewhat complicated; 
but it permits, when the exposure-time has been tried 
out, to be determined beforehand for any desired com- 
bination of objective, ocular or bellows-extension—an 
advantage surely not to be underrated. Naturally, 
one is still dependent upon the kind of radiation of the 
source of light for the condensor and, to a high degree, 
of the color-filter. The method can be used only 
for clear-field pictures.—Photographische Mitteilungen. 


A Valuable Hint 


Puotro-Era MaGazine: For the past year, I have 
tried a little practical reading that is both interesting 
and valuable in furnishing information as well, and 
keeping my photographic knowledge in fair condition. 

Copies of PHoto-Era MaGazine are placed in a 
handy place on the upper part of my desk, and each 
month for the past several years are taken from the 
files and placed where my daily reading-matter is kept. 
By reading, for instance, January 1920, and comparing 
same with January issues 1919-1918—1917 and so on, 
I get information that is practical for this particular 
month, and it is like one great big magazine-issue. 
Even though I have read these same articles when they 
appeared, yet they seem fresh articles and are read 
more interestingly and with more clearness, brushing 
up on some points here and there; and some articles 
not read are just what we need now. Try this plan for 
one year and you will not depart from it. 

Louis R. Murray. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ErRA MAGA7INE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpfu! and courteous. 


In composition this picture has that all too common 
fault—too perfect a balance. There is possibly two 
hairbreadths more of space to the right of the pretty 
tree than there is to the left of it; but certainly not more. 
Besides that, the tree just misses growing off the upper 
edge. The ghost-branches at the right add néither 
beauty nor interest. As for the blank white rectangle, 
that is so glaring a fault, that little need be said about 
it. If there were anything from which it could detract 
the attention, it would certainly do so; but.as it is, it 
merely strikes the eye somewhat unkindly. 

The only items in the picture which promise interest 
are the wheel-tracks in the foreground and the sun- 
tipped fence and little hut in the background; but the 
latter are too far distant to do anything more than 
suggest the unfulfilled promise. I think that a pleas- 
ing picture could have been achieved if its author had 
photographed it so that its present center would be the 
right edge, thus doing away with the white wall, and 
including more of the scene at the left and back. 

Y. Brrry Rusry. 


Tuis is a wonderful picture of a very interesting sub- 
ject, which expresses the season of the year, Spring, 
and is also a good picture with few really noticeable 
faults. These are the bad rendering of tones, which 
was due to the time and way the picture was made and 
pictorially incorrect, because the subject is exactly 
in the center of the picture, and it should have been 


placed a little to one side. From the appearances of 
the shadows, this picture was made near the middle of 
the day, which I think is not a very good time to photo- 


graph such a subject. If the maker of this picture . 


had have waited until the sun was entirely out of the 
sky, either before sunrise or sunset, before or after the 
sun was above or directly after the sun was below the 
horizon, and placed the camera on a tripod, using a 
color-filter and moving far enough to the left to elimi- 
nate the branches protruding across the upper right 
corner of the picture, and making a brief time-exposure 
of four or five seconds, this would have been a fine 
picture with the tones well rendered. Making the 
exposure in the above-described way, the sky would 
have photographed somewhat darker and made the 
upper part of the tree stand out much‘ better. 


E. Von Tizzor SrruTHers. 


Tue most striking defect is the tree being in the 
middle of the picture. The trunk divides the bottom 
of the picture in two equal parts and the top of the 
tree leaves on each side two spaces of similar size and 
shape. It is true that the space on the right is filled 
in by some branches. 

But branches of what? Of.a standing tree or of a 
dead tree? Indeed, the direction of the branches seems 
to indicate that the tree is still standing. But the pic- 
torial importance of those branches, being in the fore- 
ground, would require that their origin, that is the 
trunk of the tree, be seen. 

Now, what is the subject of the picture? The tree 
in the middle? A very poor subject, very much 
lacking in interest. 

The concrete building behind the tree? If this 
low square building has in itself any interest, why is it 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


hidden behind the tree? The picture might have been 
made from another point of view, in order that the 
building be visible, if of any pictorial value. 
The picture may be clear, well focused, ete., but I 
fail to see in it any artistic interest. 
H. pe Savoye. 


The Value of Our Contributing Critics 


SoMETIMES we wonder whether our readers grasp the 
underlying reason of this department. Obviously, it 
is not to enable the Editors of the Puoto-Er, Maca- 
ZINE to obtain practice in print-criticism. We get 
enough of that in our daily work and are very glad to 
give others an opportunity. This department was es- 
tablished to enable those who make pictures to criti- 
cise them as well. By so doing, they may develop an 
intuitive artistic sense that will help them immensely 
in their own work. Of course, criticism is of two kinds, 
destructive and constructive. It is the latte,» that we 
all need. It is one thing to criticise and condemn; 
but a very different matter to show how a picture may 
be improved. It doesno one good to receive a criticism 
that does not contain a word of merited praise and a 
suggestion with regard to improvement. We are 
eager to help our readers develop the sift of construc- 
tive pictorial criticism. 

Another reason for the establishing of this depart- 
ment is to enable the worker to test his critical strength. 


Many a man or woman may not like a certain picture; 
but why not? There must be reasons; name them. 
It may be seen that our desire is to cultivate a thought- 
ful, logical manner of pictorial criticism among our 
readers that will enable them to give a good reason for 
every opinion that they express. There are times when 
it seems as though there was altogether too much “‘snap 
judgment” in the criticism of pictures, and this we wish 
to help our friends to overcome. Unless a photograph 
is hopeless, there is always some merit to be found in 
it; and this should be mentioned as quickly and willingly 
as the faults. 

In this department we hope to help overcome the 
dread ‘of public criticism that many camera-workers 
appear to fear. We know of a number of amateur 
photographers who do excellent work but who have 
never had the courage to send a print to our competi- 
tions er to an exhibition. They dreaded the possible 
censure of the jury. This should not be; but we all 
know that some critics—and it is true in art, music 
and literature—appear to delight in arousing a sense 
of fear and dread in the heart of the artist. In some 
cases, the critic who is the loudest in denunciation is 
unable to do as well, if put to the test. Therefore, in 
this department we hope to overcome the fear or dread 
of the camerist by encouraging him to submit his 
prints and to rest assured that he will receive the 
utmost consideration and courtesy at the hands of 
Our Contributing Critics. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


As an outdoor floral design, ““Lady Grey Roses” — 
front-cover and page 289—has several attractive feat- 
ures. It would be ungracious not to recognise the two 
maidens as part of this strikingly novel floral group. 
The purpose of the artist was to represent beauty in a 
dual sense, and he has succeeded even at the expense of 
Paes in composing his picture, which is a joy to 
the eye inthis month of roses. It is a supreme triumph 
of technical skill. Data: scene at the Lewis Haehlen 
place, at Harrisburg, Penn.; June 21, 1919, 3.30 p.m.; 
8x10 Eastman Commercial Ortho Film, T. R. lens; 
stop, F/22; 1/5 second. 

“The Spirit of Summer,” frontispiece, is a joyful, 
spirited interpretation of the theme by a master in the 
portrayal of athletic exercise in the open. Mr. Smith 
has attained a number of notable successes in this class 
of work—ski-ers, jumpers, dancers, etc. The young 
woman whom he has pictured as the spirit of summer 
fulfils the purpose admirably in youthful exuberance and 
grace of movement. With excellent judgment the 
artist has displayed his model against a dark, leafy 
background, and with consummate skill contrived to 
produce a picture remarkable for clearness and grada- 
tions. Data: June, 1917, at 11 a.m.; 314 x 5% Com- 
pact Graflex; 7!4-inch B. and L. Ie Tessar at F/4.5; 
1/160 second; Eastman Graflex Film; pyro; enlarged 
on Enlarging Cyko, Plat Contrast. 

Pure love of nature fills every picture from the 


master-hand of Frederick B. Hodges—the Van Dyke. 


of photographic literature. We love to follow him in 
his visits to his favorite haunts—the woods, the fields, 
the hills—and listen to his eloquent apostrophes; then, 
again, to gaze upon his transcripts of nature’s pictures, 
spiritualised by the artist’s soulful interpretation. 
Thus, the “‘Sand-Pine” appeals to us with an alluring 
voice; and, as we contemplate its serene, mysterious 
beauty, we feel that we understand the influence, the 
power that attracted the artist with his expressive 
medium that perpetuated the visions of beauty pre- 
sented in these pages. Data: “The Sand-Pine”—sand- 
plains, near Rome, N.Y.; spring; 3 p.m.; sunlight; 
5 x 7 Century camera; 84-inch Plastigmat; stop, 
F/6.8; 1/25 second; Stanley plate; pyro; Azo A contact- 
print; clouds and landscape in one exposure. 

“The Evening-Road”—page 278; sand-plains, near 
Rome, N.Y.; fall; late afternoon; cloudy; 8 x 10 Cen- 
tury camera; 11-inch Tessar; at full opening; slow snap- 
shot; orthonon plate; pyro; Artura D print. 

“Under the Birches’”—page 279; sand-plains, near 
Rome, N.Y.; spring, 3 p.m.; fair; 8 x 10 Century 
camera; 11-inch Tessar; stop, F/32; 2 seconds; orthonon 
plate; pyro; Azo A 5 x 7 contact-print; part of 8 x 10 
negative. 

With regard to the obvious merits of the examples 
of Karl Tausig’s artistry, I simply say Amen! to Mr. 
Floyd’s words of praise. 

““Wonder-Eyes’—page 284; November, 2 P.m.; 
ordinary room; good light; Eastman 5 x 7 view-camera; 
Pinkham & Smith soft-focus lens, 12-inch focus; stop, 
F/4.5; 14 second; Hammer Red Label plate; pyro; Arto- 
tone print. 

“Master Tom”—page 285; October, 10.30; bright 
light; Eastman 5 x 7 view-camera; Pinkham & Smith 


12-inch soft-focus lens; stop, F/4.5; 44 second; Hammer 
Red Label plate; pyro; Artotone print. 

““Macdougal Alley,” page 287, exemplifies the pic- 
torial ability of A. J. Voorhees. It is a masterpiece of 
simplicity in composition and poetic imagination. The 
very absence of a human figure, so tempting to intro- 
duce, permits the fertile mind of the beholder to visual- 
ise a trysting couple, a belated individual returning from 
the club, or a vigilant watchman beneath the searching 
rays of the street-lamp. The omission of human in- 
terest, which is even more effective imagined than seen, 
gives this unique picture striking pictorial significance. 
Data: December, 9 p.m.; night; R. B. Auto Graflex 
(314 x 444); 9-inch Struss Pictorial lens; stop, F/6; 
15 minutes; Eastman Portrait Film; Serchol & Hydro; 
8x10 enlargement on Artura Carbon Black Grade E, 
Rough Buff; print exhibited at Toronto, Copenhagen, 
Pittsburgh, Bangor and Portland (Maine). 

As to the pictures that illustrate Charles W. Long’s 
resumption of his long-neglected pastime, I feel that it 
would be difficult to speak with any degree of justice. 
He might well have added an example or two of his 
earlier work, or when last he used his camera with grati- 
fying results. In the present case, he seems justified to 
have resumed his hobby. His artistic perception is 
clear, and he knows how to construct pleasing pictures 
from attractive and promising material. By all means, 
let him continue his commendable work, profit by the 
work of those who have studied and produced without 
serious interruption, and whose achievements grace 
salons and stimulate other workers to greater efforts. 
For illuminating technical information, readers are 
referred to Mr. Long’s story. 

“A College Gateway,” page 298, interests because of 
its novel design. The artistic motive is obvious, also well 
and completely expressed. The chief pictorial sub- 
ject—the gateway—stands out prominently, whereas 
the college-buildings to which it owes its significance 
occupy a subordinate position, as a subsidiary plane, 
in the background. The picture is a happy architec- 
tural combination and received Honorable Mention in 
our “Architectural Subjects” contest, October, 1920. 
Data: July, 2.30 p.m.; veiled sunlight; 4 x 5 Century 
camera; 6!4-inch Planatic lens; stop, F/32; color- 
screen; 214 seconds; Seed Double-Coated Ortho; M.Q., 
much diluted; contact-point on Soft Glossy Cyko; 
clouds in negative. 

The comely maiden pictured by Edward F. Bigelow, 
the editor of The Guide to Nature, has evidently had a 
refreshing bath and is completing her toilet. Inci- 
dentally, she finds it convenient to use her mirror to 
afford the beholder a more pleasing view of her pretty 
face, without changing her profile attitude. For this 
innocent caprice, we are duly grateful. 

The picture of the interested baby, “Jean,” page 
301, was entered in the February home-portrait com- 
petition, but was regarded by the jury as a genre rather 
than a portrait. I hope sincerely that makers of por- 
traits, whether indoors or in the open, will remember 
the difference between a portrait and a genre. Our 
readers know it, by this time; but, now and then, an 
uninitiated worker will show a too liberal interpreta- 
tion of the term “portrait.” Jean’s attention should 
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not have been allowed to stray into toy-land; but he 
presents a happy, innocent phase of babyhood. The 
well-distributed artificial light gives a soft, correct 


rendering of fleshtones. Data: December 3, 1920; 

tman Portrait-Film; pyro (Portrait-Film formula): 
No. 2 Velostigmat, series 2; six-inch focus; 1/25 second 
(10 grains flashpowder); contact-print on Artura Iris E 
Smooth Mat. 

A subscriber, intending to make his first visit to the 
Swiss Alps, this summer, and interested particularly 
in the valleys of Interlaken and Grindelwald, may 
pleased with others to see the reproduction of a view 
made ten years ago by the writer. Page 302. This 
enormous mass of rock, the top of which is never free 
of snow, rises to the height of 12,150 feet and domi- 
nates the beautiful valley of the same name, which is 
famous as a summer and winter resort. The Wetter- 
horn may be ascended by a lift (elevator), and from one 
of the peaks (visible in the picture) runs a cable to the 
valley below, by means of which a passenger or heavy 
packages may be conveyed nearly to the summit of the 
mountain. The only feature of any pictorial value, 
possibly, is the foreground. This feature, if well man- 
aged and pictured, adds much to the beauty of the land- 
scape. In the present instance, it forms a sort of base 
for the mountain to rest on and also tends to increase 
the sense of height of the towering mass of rock, ice 
and snow. Data: June, 1910, 3.30 p.m.; 5x7 Cart- 
ridge Kodak; No. 4 Voigtlander Collinear; 77-inch 
focus; stop, F/16; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro; 11 x 14 
enlargement. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Our competitions, in the past, of copying works of 
art, found great favor with those who took part, and 
created widespread interest among PHoto-ERa readers. 
They resulted in a closer acquaintance with works of 
art, perhaps, including those in the participant’s own 
home and others easily accessible. In some cases, this 
interest awakened in the participant has become per- 
manent, resulting in serious study of the works of the 
great painters, etchers and sculptors. The winners of 
the three prizes were not content with making ad- 
mirable copies of their subjects, but ascertained their 
history which, it will be found, adds greatly to the 
corresponding data. 

Of absorbing interest is the story of the Madonna 
de Loreto, by Raphael, one of the few existing copies of 
which happened to be within easy reach of Warren R. 
Laity, a worker whose sterling ability as a landscapist 
has been represented in the pages of Paoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE during the past years. Although I have not seen 
the picture Mr. Laity has copied, I am convinced that 
his effort cannot be surpassed in technical fidelity. 
Mr. Laity has kindly supplied the following facts. 
The Madonna is a copy of the famous Loreto Madonna 
of Raphael, and now hangs in the Oberlin College Art- 
Gallery. This is one of three copies made of this work 
which was lost or destroyed some years ago. Another 
one of the copies of this work of Raphael now hangs in 
the Louvre, Paris, and the third is thought to still be in 
the Condé Museum at Chantilly, France. The artist 
of this work is unknown, but it was doubtless done many 
years ago, for it suggests the careful workmanship in 
coloring and the brush-work of Raphael. It is the 
nucleus around which Oberlin College has built up a 
remarkably fine art-department. The colors range 
from a dark-brown background through a beautiful 
orange-color of the Madonna’s waist to a wonderful 
flesh-tint of the child. Data: 4x5 Seed Panchromatic 
plate used with a K3 W and W filter; skylight and arti- 


ficial light, 20 minutes exposure at stop F/11; enlarged 
on Artura Carbon Black extra heavy smooth; lens, 
Tessar Ic 814-inch focus; March 5, at 3 p.M., dull day. 

The photography of statuary presents obviously 
greater difficulties than that of pictures—flat surfaces. 
The matter of lighting is a special study, and requires 
experience. How much of this Mr. Olsen has had, he 
has not stated; but there is no question that he has 
displayed skill and imagination of a high order in his 
photographic presentation of a charming subject— 
“Muse Weeping over the Head of Orpheus.” Page 
306. It will be noticed by the critical observer that 
Mr. Olsen has chosen an admirable viewpoint—in it- 
self a matter of no mean accomplishment. The illumi- 
nation is artistic and effective; but whether the photog- 
rapher was permitted to move the statue to suit bis 
purpose, or whether he changed or modified the source 
of light, is not given in the data, which are as follows: 
““Muse Weeping over the Head ofOrpheus,”’ by E. Berge; 
in the open corridor of the Fine Arts Palace, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; September, late afternoon; bright light; 
Eastman N.C. Film; Rodinal; Watch-Pocket Carbine 
fitted with Beck Mutar Lens; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 
1/25 second; contact-print, Artura Iris, E, Smooth 
from enlarged negative made with P. & S. Semi-Achro- 
matic lens at F/6. 

A. W. Bouguereau, one of the most eminent and best- 
known painters of the modern academic French school, 
is familiar to art-lovers largely by his new figures 
of women and children. Yet his style is easily rec- 
ognised as we behold the picture of the little French 
girl, page 307. The easily balanced figure of the child- 
model, the absence of detracting details, and the sim- 
plicity of the composition, are elements that are par- 
ticularly valuable to the student of pictorial photog- 
raphy. It is not often that the work of a painter serves 
as so admirable an example in perfection of pictorial 
composition as applied to figures in theopen. The pict- 
ure was copied as it hung on the wall of the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, as the officials would not allow 
Mr. Kroening to touch it, and as it was too high 
for his tripod, he encountered, and overcame success- 
fully, serious difficulties. The data are not complete, 
but include the use of a Bee exposure-meter, W. & W. 
Panchromatic plates, a K 3 color-screen, contact-print 
from 4 x 5 negative, also enlargement on Velours Black 
Semi-Mat, D. W. Special permission “‘only for Pooto- 
Era MaGazine” was granted, which honor is certainly 
appreciated by its Editors. Being familiar with the 
paintings of Bouguereau, they admit that Mr. Kroe- 


ning’s copy is an excellent one in every respect and 


merits high praise. 


Beginners’ Competition 


As explained in a notice addressed to participants in 
the competition limited to beginners, no recognition 
would be accorded to entries devoid of merit. It is no 
longer the question which of the pictures here sub- 
mitted are the most acceptable or, as has sometimes 
been the case in the past, which are the two that have 
the fewest faults. It is not enough that the entrant 
should submit pictures that represent his unaided 
efforts from the very beginning to the end. He must 
also evince a fair degree of technical and artistic ability. 
Thus, the Editors of Proro-ErA MaGazine perform 
their share in developing amateur-photographers of the 
really practical sort, and not mere snapshooters who 
depend upon others to perform, for remuneration, the 
actual (technical) work which, after all, represents the 

(Continued on page 322) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Unique Experience of a Shutter 


WHEN things go wrong, as they sometimes do, don’t 
blame the camera! Beginners are very apt to ascribe 
their failures to the paper, the plate or the film. Some- 
times it’s the shutter; and right here is where I protest. 
Of course, you all know, that a shutter functions when 
actuated by any outside influence; and I am happy or 
sad according to the judgment exercised by my present 
master, an amateur photographer. I’ve got so now 
that I instinctively know when I am performing my 
duties properly or not. I had a frightful experience 
lately, which was due largely to the carelessness of my 
master. First let me state that I am a between-the- 
lens shutter of the earlier type, though admittedly 
working satisfactorily when guided by a careful hand. 
Second, though my old master was always successful 
with me, the new owner—a Mr. Foster and a nice 
young chap—acquired me with the 4 x 5 folding camera, 
of which I am an important part; but owing to his 
limited practical experience, he causes me considerable 
anxiety. Besides, he doe-n’t fully understand my 
timing-adjustment which, I admit, is somewhat primi- 
tive. He came to grief, recently, and threatened to 
end my photographic existence. You see, for a time- 
exposure, the dial, above me, is turned to the letter T, 
then press the bulb and I open; press again, and I close. 
For the next time-exposure, press again and the plate 
is exposed; once more, and the light is shut off. And 
thus I operate, alternately opening and closing, till 
the dial is turned back to the letter I for instantaneous 
exposures. I am not provided with a bulb-exposure. 

This event, the saddest of my career, happened in 
the woods during the beautiful month of May. My 
boss, an ardent nature-lover, is very fond of brooks, 
trees and wildflowers. A little waterfall took his fancy. 
Quickly the tripod was set up, the camera mounted 
thereon, the distance calculated, the dial set at T and 
the bulb pressed. After the lapse of five seconds, the 
bulb was squeezed again. J am not saying anything. 
With a sound of satisfaction, my camerist grasped the 
camera by the tripod-legs and tramped on. Pretty 
soon, we came to a group of cardinal-flowers standing 
at the edge of a brook. With a ery of joy, my boss 
planted the camera low and close up, looked in the 
view-finder and gave the bulb a quick pressure. “‘Fif- 
teen seconds,” I heard him say, as he pressed it again. 
I felt like saying something, but kept still. Not far 
away, was a trio of pretty, white birches. Did we see 
it? You bet, we did! It was secured in the same way 
as the first two. T wanted to complain; but remained 
silent. Thus we worked on five more attractive gems 
in these picturesquely resourceful woods, proceeding 
exactly in one and the same manner, the time given 
varying from five to fifteen seconds, according to the 
dope my master derived from hisexposure-meter. And 
all the while, my heart was filled with sadness. 

Pretty soon we were in the open, where the light was 
bright. Realising this, my master detached the camera 
from the tripod, which he folded up and carried over 
his shoulder. He then consulted a little book he took 
from his coat-pocket, and carefully turned the dial from 
T.toI. Moreover, he pushed a little knob, sliding in a 


curved groove underneath the lens to the right, as far 
as it would go, which caused me to shrink back towards 
the inside of the mount and permit the maximum of 
light to pass through the lens. My operator acted 
wisely. The air was clear and the sun shone brightly. 
He consulted his watch, and I heard him say—“Two 
o'clock.” My depression left me at once and I began 
to grow optimistic. A pretty meadow-brook, with tall 
grasses growing on each bank, now engaged our atten- 
tion. “Fifty feet and one-fiftieth of a second,” was 
the audible verdict. Several adjustments, a pressure 
of the bulb and the view was captured. Oh joy! A 
group of cows near the edge of the brook farther on— 
a pretty picture—fared similarly. Oh rapture! And 
thus, without any change—excepting in the focusing- 
scale—my enthusiastic master exposed four more 
plates, stopping work at 3.30 p.m. Now, my master 
is a true amateur; he scorns the aid of a professional 
photo-finisher and does all the work himself, in his 
well-appointed darkroom in the basement of his home. 
Resting on the top-shelf, I could see, and hear, too, 
as he developed successfully the plates exposed in field 
and meadow. I likewise observed him as he failed 
utterly with the wood-interiors on which he had set 
his whole heart. ‘That beats all!” he exclaimed. 
“I’m going to ask those experts at the camera club what 
the deuce ails my outfit,’ I heard him mutter; and to 
his camera club he went the very next evening. As 
he entered the club-rooms, he placed the camera on a 
chair, and displayed the eight uniformly dark nega- 
tives, none of which showed the least trace of an 
image. “Light-struck!’’ was the emphatic and unani- 
mous opinion of the members present. Many theories 
as to the cause were advanced, but none seemed to 
fit this case. 

Then Mr. W. entered, glanced at the plates, asked a 
few questions, and inspected the camera. After a few 
seconds’ reflection, he handed it to its expectant owner, 
saying: “Look sharp now, Mr. Foster. This is the 
way you started out that morning, with the shutter open. 
Then you pressed the bulb to open the poor thing 
(‘poor thing, indeed!’ said I to myself), you closed it. 
Of course you got no picture! After the lapse of five 
seconds, thanks! you closed the shutter, as you thought; 
whereas you opened it, exposing the plate until you made 
the next exposure. You kept right on in the same way, 
getting no results, until you switched over to snapshot 
exposures. It’s an old-style shutter, but all right if 
used with care. Look out and don’t let anyone else 
monkey with it while you are making pictures; and, 
for heaven’s sake! don’t press the bulb by accident, 
otherwise she'll open and spoil the plate, just like these 
here. Anyhow, be sure the shutter is closed before 
you draw the slide ready to expose a plate. Don’t men- 
tion it. Glad to have solved the mystery.” 


At the Agfa Camera Club 


Smpson to new member: “I hear you work the 
wet-plate process. That so?” ; 

N. M.: “I should say I did! Washing the plate 
after development; more, and hours of washing after 
fixing, and getting your hands and clothes wet. Wet 
process? I'll say it’s wet, all right.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


D. C. F—The word ‘‘journal,’’ according to 
Webster, is: “a daily newspaper; hence: a periodical; 
magazine.” Therefore, it isa question of taste, whether 
or not the word “journal” should be applied to a pub- 
lication issued monthly or weekly, instead of daily. 
In the case of the British Journal of Photography, the 
publishers and editors no doubt appreciate the full 
meaning of the word “journal”; but they would not be 
justified, after the long and brilliant history of that 
publication, to change its title at this late date. Cer- 
tainly, every reader of the oldest and foremost photo- 
graphic periodical printed in the English language would 
be willing to make an exception in their favor as to the 
use of the word “‘journal.” 

Kk. Y.—One way to mount pictures with paste 
is to obtain a large piece of plate-glass, collect the prints 
from the wash-water and place them face down on 
the glass—one on top of the other. Then apply the 
paste to the topmost print with a large brush—being 
careful to cover all corners thoroughly—lift the print 
from the pile and mount it. Continue to do this until 
the last print is reached. If the pile is not moved the 
paste will not reach the picture-side of the prints. The 
advantages of Grippit, the new non-curling adhesive, 
are worth your consideration. This excellent product 
is advertised in the advertising pages of this issue. 

O. C. M.—Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after remov- 
ing it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting. they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be re- 
moved satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever possible, 
use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some form 
of tension spool-holder. This device prevents the film 
from unrolling faster than the winding-key is turned. 
In any event, it is far better to wrap up a loosely 
wound roll in heavy manilla paper than to try to twist 
the black paper more tightly around the film. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of the greatest importance. 

C. H. K.—We think that the picture of the 
actor shaking hands with himself was made by 
the usual method of double exposure as follows: 

Each side ef the picture was exposed in turn; the 
first half of the picture being made of the actor shaking 
hands with another person, the arm being cut possibly 
at the coat-sleeve, which is backed up with a background 
of approximately the same color as the material of the 
coat. The second exposure was made with the actor, 
of course, assuming the same position as the second 
individual as seen in the first picture. 

The picture referred to in the newspaper clipping 
where an actor stands behind his own back was prob- 
ably made in a similar way aided by an accomplice. 

C. K. H.—Although the instantaneous expos- 
ure for your photograph made by moonlight 
was short, it was not so short as to make it extremely 
remarkable. Roughly speaking, moonlight may be 
taken as being 1/500,000th the intensity of sunlight. 
If the sun had been present instead of the moon, in this 
picture, it is clear that the exposure of 1/1000th of a 
second would have been ample, having regard to the 


nature of the landscape and the fact that the trees are 
merely silhouettes against the sky and snow. Half a 
minute corresponds to 30,000 times as much exposure 
as 1/1000th of a second with sunlight. While this is 
not sufficient, it would probably give a useful if very 
much underexposed negative, and we imagine that this 
was what was obtained. Moonlight is slightly less 
actinic than sunlight, and it is highly improbable that 
the exposure was increased to any effective degree 
by the northern lights. 

M. E. P.—Claude Lorraine Glass has been used 
by painters to show a reduced view of a landscape 
with subdued tints. It is made of a plate of black 
glass with one side ground to a convex figure. As ap- 
plied to photography, it is of more interest to landscape- 
photographers than to the average worker. In this 
same connection may be mentioned black glass 
which is deeply colored with manganese and iron. This 
has been used as a reflector in photographing clouds. 

J. W. K.—Latent light was discovered by Niépce 
de St. Victor. He found that paper if saturated with 
nitrate of uranium was exposed to sunlight and enclosed 
in an opaque tube or case for several months, it would 
still give off radiations capable of affecting a photo- 
graphically sensitive surface. Even plain, white paper 
acted in a similar manner. 

W. L. E.—Metol-Hydrokinone has not been 
used very much for the autochrome-process. 
According to reliable reports, it has never been officially 
recommended by M. M. Lumiére. Several years ago 
Mr. A. B. Hitchins, now chief chemist of the Ansco 
Company, advised the following formula for use with 
autochrome plates: 

For the first development, Solution A: 


1,000 c. ¢. s. 
Soda Sulphite (anhydrous)... . 40 gms. 
2.10 gms. 
Potassium Bromide.......... 2.5 gms. 
Hyposulphite of Soda......... 0.10 gms. 
Ammonia, 0.880.............. 20 c. s. 


For use he suggested one part developer, one part 
water. Just what results are to be obtained we cannot 
say; but if some worker wishes to experiment, we 
should be glad to hear from him with regard to his suc- 
cess with the developer. 

S. O. M.—The removal of ink-stains from a 
print is a difficult matter, if not impossible. Although 
you do not mention the kind of print, if it is a silver- 
print virtually anything that will remove the ink will 
destroy or injure the image. Perhaps a solution of 
oxalic acid or salts of lemon may be of some assistance. 
If this has no effect, usually the best thing to do is to 
make a copy of the photograph through a color-screen 
and on some orthochromatic plate. By writing to the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, you 
may obtain a booklet which describes in detail the use of 
panchromatic plates and K-filters. 

C. W. J.—Stereo-cameras and accessories may 
now be obtained in virtually all the large cities of 
the United States and Canada. You need have no 
hesitancy about entering this fascinating branch of 
photography as supplies may be obtained promptly. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Chicago Camera Club Annual Show 


Tue Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photography, given by the Chicago Camera Club, 
took place from April 15 to May 15, 1921, at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The workers represented were 
Gordon C. Abbott, Arthur E. Andersen, Otto W. Bahl, 
Robert C. Black, Alvin R. Born, C. N. Bowen, B. B. 
Conheim, A. L. Estep, N. A. Fleischer, E. E. Gray, 
George H. High, K. A. Jeldsen, William H. Klose, 
Edward L. MacMillan, James E. Mead, Frank E. Rich, 
Bernard F. Rogers, Jr., Arthur Ryan, John Julius 
Ryan, Gilbert B. Seehausen, A. W. Sherman, Paul T. 
Tarnoski, R. W. Trowbridge, F. M. Tuckerman, 
Edward F. We’'s, Leonard Westphalen, W. F. Wie- 
necke, and Paul Wierum. The total number of prints 
shown was sixty-four. 

The officers of the Club are as follows: John Julius 
Ryan, president; James E. Mead, vice-president; Paul 
T. Tarnoski, secretary: and Frank E. Rich, treasurer. 

The Exhibition Committee was composed of the 
following: Gordon C. Abbott, Alvin R. Born, Leroy 
T. Goble and Paul Wierum. 

Members of the Jury of Selection were: Thomas E. 
Tallmadge, Sara Holm and Frederick M. Grant. 


Annual Exhibition of Photography 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Tue Thirty-First Annual Exhibition of Prints by 
members of the department of photography of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences was held at 
the Academy of Music Building, Brooklyn, New York, 
May 10 to May 14, 1921. The reception and pri- 
vate view was held on Monday, May 9, from eight 
to ten in the evening. 


Twenty-One Consecutive Yearly Sittings 


AccorpinG to The British Journal, Messrs. William 
Spencer & Son, Pudsey, York, England have com- 
pleted recently a remarkable series of photographs. 
For twenty-one consecutive years they have made a 
portrait of Mr. Bradley—from his birth to his twenty- 
first year. Each year, upon his birthday, an exposure 
was made. The series forms a unique collection of 
portrait work. Why should not photographers in the 
United States and Canada develop the idea and bring 
it to the attention of their patrons? 


Exit ‘‘Overating-Room”’ 


Abel's Weekly deserves much credit for its persistent 
efforts to abolish the odious term, “‘operating-room.” 
It publishes opinions from various parts of the United 
States, indicating that “operating-room” is no longer 
wanted and that the short and appropriate word, 
“Studio,” is decidedly preferable. 

Puoro-Era MaGazine agrees with Abel’s Weekly that 
“operating-room” should be given a permanent congé 
and that it is to be banished at once and for all, and in 
favor of the ideal term, “Studio.” Every portrait- 
photographer who loves and respects his profession, 
and still applies the term “operating-room”’ to the 


place where he makes the sittings (photographs his cus- 
tomers), will be glad, we are sure, to adopt the word, 
“Studio.” 

Among the many substitutes for the deservedly ill- 
fated “operating-room,” the one designated as “salon 
d’art” by a portraitis' in Phoenix, Arizona, appears a 
little far-fetched. On the whole, we do not consider it 
an improvement on the odious term now being consigned 
to oblivion. 


Photography in Esthonia 


Tue new little republic, situated on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland, a short distance from 
Petrograd, and about the size of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with a population of less than one million, 
deserves universal admiration in many ways. Its 
people are stout-hearted, highly efficient and opti- 
mistic. 

Puoto-Era Maaaztne has several subscribers in 
that interesting region, one of whom, a prominent mer- 
chant of Reval, is an ardent and successful amateur- 
photographer. Accompanying a _ courteous letter 
(written in admirable English) sent to the Editor of 
Puoto-Er, MaGazine, recently, was a_ beautiful 
photograph-album, 8 x 10 inches in size, tastefully and 
originally gotten up, with the national seal of Esthonia 
(Eesti Estonia) embossed in silver, gold and colors, 
and containing twelve pictures, 4 x 6 in size. These 
prints, in sepia, illustrate historic castles and views in 
Esthonia, and demonstrate the artistic, technical and 
pictorial ability of the sender. Enclosed in the album 
is a complete typewritten description of these interest- 
ing pictures. Any camera club desirous to inspect this 
interesting album, is requested to communicate with 
the Managing Editor of Proto-Era MaGazinr. 


Welcome News to Our Pictorial Contributors 


Here is good news for those who like to derive 
pecuniary benefit from their successful camera-results. 
Underwood and Underwood, art-publishers, calendar- 
makers and purveyors of photographs made in nearly 
every part of the world, can use good material in the 
form of prints or negatives, or both. This will be of 
special interest to our numerous pictorial contributors 
and prize-winners. The above-named firm is in New 


York. 
Photography in Manchuria 


Wiruin recent years the demand for photographic 
supplies in Manchuria has steadily increased, writes 
Consul-General Albert W. Pontius from Mukden, 
in a report. Ten years ago, the art of photography 
was little known in districts away from the treaty- 
ports, but to-day the popularity of photographs has 
caused the trade to make its way gradually into remote 
districts. The spreading of Western education has 
done much towards introducing photographs into the 
more remote districts, as students from those points, 
attending schools in the large cities, invariably send 
photographs home to their friends and relatives. 
Amateur photography is also rapidly becoming popular, 
and it is a common sight to meet groups of students 
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from the various Government schools carrying cameras 
on their excursions to various points of interest in and 
about Mukden. Until a few years ago, the only pho- 
tographers doing business in this district were Japanese; 
but to-day there is a fair number of studios owned 
and conducted by Chinese, doing work comparing 
favorably with that of Japanese competitors. 

The British goods imported from Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, and British India came, of course, from the 
British Isles originally, and those imported from Japan 
came largely from the United States, as Japan is un- 
able to manufacture lenses or other principal parts of 
the cameras of the Kodak style. Japan manufactures 
cardboard-mounts and also does a thriving trade in 
paper and chemicals. The larger sizes of cameras, 
such as are used by professional photographers, are 
mostly of Japanese manufacture, the only parts coming 
from abroad being the lenses, which are imported 
principally from France and the United States. Prior 
to the war a fair amount of lenses of a cheap grade 
were imported from Germany and Austria. 

Most of the hand-cameras of the Kodak style, 
both folding and box-shape, are imported from the 
United States, and make pictures ranging in size 
from the tiny postage-stamp size to pictures measur- 
ing 5 to 7 inches. As in some other parts of the world, 
the post-card size is by far the most popular in China. 
Dry-plates, films, and printing-papers, such as bromide 
and development papers, are for the most part imported 
from the United States. A large proportion of the 
chemicals used here for the developing of plates and 
films is also of American origin. The Japanese are 
the only importers of photographic supplies in this 
district, and have a monopoly of the trade. They 
grant one month credit on purchases and a discount 
of 2 per cent for cash. Concluding, the Consul says 
that a large trade in this line could be worked up if 
reliable local agents were appointed to push trade. 
Similar credits and discounts as offered by Japanese 
importers would have to be granted. There are 
various photographic novelties which are common in 
Europe which are quite unknown here, and for which 
a large demand could probably be created. 

The British Journal. 


John Paul Edwards Gives Talk 


Ovr readers will remember with pleasure the inter- 
esting review of the Eighth Pittsburgh Salon which 
Mr. Edwards contributed in the May issue. As to his 
ability as an author there can be no doubt; but we were 
pleased to learn, although tardily, that he is a very 
entertaining speaker. On April 7 he gave an illus- 
trated talk on pictorial photography in California at 
the Morristown, New Jersey, library. The talk was 
enjoyed greatly and much appreciated by a large audi- 
ence. It was through the efforts of Mr. Frederick W. 
Keasbey, manufacturer of the well-known Struss Pic- 
torial Lens, that Mr. Edwards was prevailed upon to 
visit Morristown. Instead of using the usual stere- 
opticon, Mr. Edwards placed his pictures—about 
11 x 14 inches in size—upon the wall and threw a spot- 
light on each one in turn while the hall remained in total 
darkness. 


Robert Ballantine, Glasgow, Scotland 


Many of our readers are interested to purchase from 
dealers in Great Britain reliable, used photographic 
equipment of British or foreign manufacture, provided 
that they can obtain prompt and satisfactory service. 
* For this reason we take pleasure to call attention to the 


large, well-established firm of Robert Ballantine, 103% 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Scotland. We have re- 
ceived a list of used photographic apparatus that 
should be of interest and value to those of our readers 
who contemplate the purchase of a high-grade foreign 
outfit. Mr. Ballantine has had over thirty-five years’ 
practical experience and will be glad to send his list 
to any reader of Pooro-Era MaGazine at request. 


Exhibition by H. B. Turner and R. E. Hanson 


A sont exhibition of the work of Herbert B. Turner 
and Raymond E. Hanson, each a master-craftsman of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, U.S.A., was 
held in the art-gallery of the Society, April 21 to May 4, 
1921. Each pictorialist exhibited thirty-one prints, 
comprising subjects of a quality and character now 
very well-known and admired. 

Mr. Turner’s subjects illustrated his travels in many 
lands of Europe, the West Indies, Canada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Many of his charming pictures, and 
those of Mr. Hanson, had been seen at the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union Camera Club, last 
April, where they captured a number of high honors. 

Mr. Hanson’s prints were landscapes and genres—all 
New England subjects. Several new and delightful 
subjects, never before exhibited, were ““A Maid of 
Marblehead,” distinguished for grace of pose and refine- 
ment of treatment, and several landscapes of great pic- 
torial beauty made in the Cape Cod district. Both 
artists reported large sales of their prints. 


Henry Eichheim’s Exhibit at Chicago 


An exhibit of unusual interest and beauty was a col- 
lection of twenty-six prints from the portfolio of Henry 
Eichheim, of Boston, U.S.A. Most of Mr. Eichheim’s 
pictures, which represented landscapes, genres, charac- 
ter-studies, temples and gardens of Japan, were exhib- 
ited at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, earlier in the 
season. A number of them were also shown in the 
member’s annual exhibition of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union Camera Club, Boston, April last. . On ac- 
count of the unusual character of subjects and treat- 
ment, the exhibition attracted a great deal of attention 
and was one of the most gratifying incidents in the 
spring-program of the Chicago Camera Club. 


Alice G. Baumann’s Prize-Picture in 
Home-Portraits Competition 


Ow1ne to the long distance between the United 
States and Switzerland (the home of Alice G. Baumann, 
who won first prize in the recent Home-Portraits Com- 
petition for her picture “On the Porch”) the data 
arrived too late to be included in the May issue. As 
this information is always of important interest, we 
print it herewith: Made 11 a.m.; bright sunlight; 
4x 5 Graflex Camera; seven-inch Wollensak Verito 
F/4; Stop, F/8; exposure, 1/10 second; plate, 5x 7 
Seed 27; pyro; print, Gevaert Ortobrome, from which 
a 7x 9-inch bromide enlargement was made. 


‘““Mt. Monadnock—Beloved and Beautiful’’ 


Tue picturesque aspect and history of Mt. Monad- 
nock—the largest mountain in southern New Hamp- 
shire—formed the subject of an illustrated lecture given 
by Herbert W. Gleason before the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, Huntington Hall, Boston, U.S.A., April 20, 
1921. Of the numerous illustrated lectures in the reper- 
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toire of Herbert W. Gleason, none surpasses in topo- 


graphical interest and literary effort, as well as in scenic: 


beauty of the colored screen-pictures, “Mt. Monad- 
nock—Beloved and Beautiful.” 

The lecturer dwelt chiefly on the manifold attrac- 
tions of the mountain as an all-the-year-around resort, 
and as it appealed to Emerson and Thoreau who visited 
the mountain and camped on personally selected spots 
which are greatly cherished by the inhabitants as hal- 
lowed Jandmarks. The photographs made by Mr. 
Gleason exemplified the rare beauty of Mt. Monad- 

nock and of the extensive views obtained from various 
parts of the mountain during every season of the year. 

We congratulate Mr. Gleason on his brilliant success 
in giving an entertainment that is regarded by his friends 
and admirers as peerless in character and quality. It is 
to be hoped that the people of southern New Hamp- 
shire—of Jaffrey, in particular—may have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy this beautiful lecture which does full 
justice to the solemn and varied beauty of their beloved 
Mt. Monadnock. 


Woman’s Auxiliary of P. A. of A. 


WE are glad to call the attention of our readers to 
the careful preparations that are being made by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Photographers’ Association 
of America to entertain the ladies who are expected to 
attend the National Convention at Buffalo, New York, 
July 18 to 23, inclusive. 

It is urged that photographers bring their wives 
this year, especially, as every provision is to be made 
to make things pleasant for them during the sessions 
of the convention. It is planned to have the wives of 
the photographers meet the wives of the manufac- 
turers and dealers, and there is to be a social room and 
headquarters in the main hall where ladies from dif- 
ferent parts of the country are to act as hostesses each 
day, and afternoon-tea will be served free of charge. 
Further particulars of interest to those who expect to 
attend the convention may be obtained from Mrs. 
Frank V. Chambers, secretary, Woman’s Auxiliary of 
P. A. of A., 1520 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C 


W. S. Davis’ Article in May Photo-Era 


Tuose who have read, and doubtless will profit by, 
the instructive article, ‘Controlling Tone-Values by 
Compensating-Positives,” by William S. Davis, in 
May Puoto-Era MaGazine, must have noticed the 
accidental transposition of the pictures on pages 231 
and 233. It is not very easy for a compositor, however 
intelligent, to differentiate between two halftone blocks 
that are of the same subject, and so similar in appear- 
ance, as these two pictures. Of course, number three 
belongs in place of number one, and vice versa. We 
feel that this explanation is due not only to the author, 
William S. Davis, but to the reader, so that he may be 
enabled to read the article intelligently and apply the 
lessons contained therein. 


Brooklyn Show at New York Camera Club 


TuE walls of The Camera Club, of New York, during 
the month of May, 1921, were occupied by an exhibit 
of ninety-three pictures, the work of members of the 
Photographic Department of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. The prints were of a very high 
rank, many having been shown abroad and at leading 
salons in America. 


Our Illustrations 


(Continued from page 317) 


real joy and satisfaction of amateur-photography, and 
which calls for skill, judgment and vigilance in the doing. 

John J. Griffiths is an industrious worker, but, I regret 
to state, very uneven in his work. The present effort, 
“A Shady Brook,” page 311, is, perhaps, the best thing 
he has ever offered to Pooto-Era Macazine. Here is 
an opportunity for our Contributing Critics; but the 
picture is not in their department. The view is cer- 
tainly an engaging one. Its chief and virtually only 
serious fault is its rigid, symmetrical arrangement, 
which could have been avoided by shifting the view- 
point to the left, and in such a way—if possible—as to 
exclude the group of tree-trunks at the left, and raising 
the camera to bring the bridge lower in the picture. 
The tones are admirable and the definition very 
pleasing in its absence of sharp detail. Data: June, 
between 3 and 4 p.M.; very strong light; in shade; 
4x 5 Premo Camera; 614-inch R. R. F/8 lens; at F/32; 
4 seconds; Central Plate, slow grade; M. Q.; contact- 
print on Special Velvet Velox, semi-mat. 

“Voiland Road,”’ page 312, is used as a filler, also to 
show what not to do. Any worker with artistic dis- 
crimination can see that the two principal objects (one 
would suffice) appear to be in the same plane, although 
the tree at the right is nearer. The exposure being too 
brief resulted in undue contrast and false tone-values. 
Everything but the two trees is much too light. There 
is no need of the stone-wall and the road to be 
without tone and character. More exposure—one sec- 
ond, at least—would have improved the general 
appearance of the picture; but the subject, itself, is not a 
pictorially promising one, although the viewpoint would 
need to be changed, and a time chosen when the light 
produced a more favoring effect. I would suggest an 
hour in the morning which would cause shadows to 
fall toward the left. Of course, a trial in the summer- 
time might be still better, although the sun is higher in 
the heavens, nearly at the zenith in July or August. 
With an adequate exposure, a not too dense color- 
screen, etc., Mr. Davis should be able to get a much 
better result, though it be only technically superior. 
Data: January 11; bright light; 3 A Kodak (314 x 514); 
67-inch Zeiss lens; stop, F/22; 1/5 second; film; pyro: 
contact-print on Velvet Velox. 


Example of Interpretation 


No finer picture of summer-flowers as a subject of 
emulation could be presented than “‘American Daisies,” 
by H. R. Decker, page 308. It graced the pages of this 
magazine five years ago and at the time evoked genuine 
admiration by reason of the harmony, grace and beauty 
of the composition. Data: Made indoors; August, 11 
A.M.; good light; subject placed 3 feet from window 
covered with cheesecloth; 4 x 7 Korona view-camera; 
8-inch R. R. lens; stop, U.S. 8; 5-time Isos color-screen; 
12 minutes; Cramer Isonon; A. B. C. pyro; contact- 
print on Prof. Studio Cyko. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Wauat a picnic for our assistant-critics! This al fresco 
group came to the Editor as a serious contribution. 
It cannot be denied that the scene is surcharged with 
interest; but our readers are eager to know its defects 
and its possibilities of improvement. 
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Pictorial Photography at New Bedford 


MassacuuseEtts is certainly developing camera- 
clubs which are doing excellent work and are destined 
to enjoy a long, industrious and productive life. Among 
these successful organisations is the Swain Camera 
Club, of New Bedford, which has about forty members, 
many of whom have competed successfully in Pnoto- 
Era MaGaztneE competitions in the past. One of the 
members, Mr. Charles O. Dexter, wrote a superbly 
illustrated article on the use of the soft-focus lens for 
June Pooto-Era, 1915. 

The Club held its annual members’ show, during the 
week of May 8, at the Swain Free School of Design, New 
Bedford, of which Harry A. Neyland, the distinguished 
marine-painter, is the director. The. prints, in the 
main, displayed a high degree of artistic appreciation 
and, in several instances, a marked advance in pictorial 
expression, particularly in the case of Mr. Church and 
Mr. Harper. A feature of this event, which attracted 
many visitors, was a talk on the rules of composition as 
applied io pictoria] photography, given by Wilfred A. 
French, Ph.D., the Managing-Editor of this magazine, 
at the invitation of Director Neyland. According to 
The Morning Mercury, Mr. French appears to have 
made a favorable impression: 


Witrrep A. Frencu, DistINGuIsHED ArT CRITIC, 
Speaks at Swain ScHOOL 


Wilfred A. French, the distinguished American art- 
critic and editor of PHoto-EraA Maaazing, gave an 
enlightening address upon pictorial photography last 
evening before an enthusiastic gathering that taxed the 
capacity of the lecture-hall at the Swain Art School. 

Mr. French, who came at the invitation of Harry 
Neyland, director of the school, stated that he was not 
prepared to speak upon any definite point in connection 
with pictorial photography, but would consider it in a 
general way, and more specifically in reference to the 
work which was on exhibition in the galleries, produced 
by New Bedford photographers. 

Selecting typical photographs from the Swain Camera 
Club exhibit, he gave special attention to those that 
emphasised or violated the rules of pictorial! composi- 
tion, stating his reasons for judgment and carefully 
explaining his points by illustration in detail. He gave 
much credit to Herbert J. Harper for the general excel- 
lence of his work, and said that work which Mr. Harper 
had submitted in competition a year ago gave little 
promise. His improvement to work of present excel- 
lence gives an indication of what may be accomplished 
by any serious worker in pictorial photography. 

Mr. French found much of excellence in the Camera 
Club exhibit, and in several other instances gave praise 
for work of pictorial standard, notably several photo- 
graphs by Howard M. Wood, whose print, “The Begin- 
ning of the Trail,” won second prize. 


A Bold Advertising-Feat 


A CORRESPONDENT greatly interested in Lincolniana 
writes us, asking how much truth there is in the asser- 
tion made in the advertisement of a certain photog- 
rapher that his now aged father, when a boy, was sent 
by the publishers of Harper’s Weel:ly to photograph 
Abraham Lincoln when he delivered his famous Gettys- 
burg address. Our correspondent states that, desirous 
to add a print from said negative to his collection of 
Lincoln portraits, he wrote Harper and Brothers who, 
in their reply, regretted never to have heard of the 
matter and could find no evidence of the assertion made 
in behalf of this-alleged Lincoln photographer. 


We know that others have investigated this claim 
that links the old photographer with the great Presi- 
dent, and have come to the conclusion that it is all 
“moonshine.” All we have to say is that it is a pretty 
story, true or not, and serves the purpose of the adver- 
tising-agent. How much it has to do with the price 
of eggs, we do not know. If photographs are excel- 
lent in quality, and the business-methods of the studio- 
proprietor are exemplary, there should be no need 
to refer to men who are dead and gone. 


Clarence H. White Summer-School 


A RARE photographic opportunity awaits the amateur 
or professional photographer who can arrange to avail 
himself of the privileges and thorough instruction offered 
by the Clarence H. White School of Photography in the 
summer-session at Canaan, Connecticut. From July 5 
to August 27 the school will be in session under the 
direct supervision of Mr. White. The pictorial beauties 
of the famous Berkshire Hills are well-known; and, 
combined with the refined and pleasant surroundings, 
the intelligent student cannot fail to make rapid prog- 
ress. Further information may be obtained from Clar- 
ence H. White, 460 West 144th Street, New York City. 


Our May Issue 


the size of the edition of Puoro-Era Mac- 
AZINE rarely varies, we have printed several hundred 
extra copies of the May issue on account of the illus- 
trated review of the Eighth Pittsburgh Salon written by 
John Paul Edwards. The illustrations are by master- 
workers, and represent in a limited way the highly 
artistic character of the pictures shown at this very 
successful American salon. A few ‘copies of the May 
issue still remain, and those who are interested for 
themselves or on behalf of others, will do well to send 
in their orders without delay, the price per copy being 
twenty-five cents each, post-paid, to any part of the 
United States. 


Eastman Portrait-Film in Small Sizes 


Tue popularity of Eastman Portrait-Film among 
professional photographers is now spreading rapidly 
among amateur-photographers. A contributing factor 
is that Portrait Film is now being furnished on order in 
amateurs’ sizes, such as 644x 9 em., also 314 x 444, 
3144 x 5% and 4 x 5 inches. For some time, many 
workers were under the impression that Portrait Film 
was not made in sizes smaller than 414 x 6)% inches. 
Certain dealers carry amateurs’ sizes in stock, although 
not regularly listed or advertised by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 314 x 444 or 4x 5 Portrait Film, however, 
can be used in the Graflex Magazine-Holder by using a 
piece of cardboard in the septum. The Eastman Kodak 
Company is now working in the direction of supply- 
ing a Film Magazine-Holder for Graflex Cameras. 


Foch Sends Coolidge Autographed Photograph 


AN autographed portrait photograph of Marshal 
Foch, praising the heroism of the 26th Division, was 
received by Vice-President Coolidge, May 11. The 
inscription on the photograph is as follows: ‘To Gov- 
ernor Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, in recognition 
of the generosity of his State and the heroism of. the 
26th Division.” 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


ALTHOUGH we remarked last month that there was 
at present no sensational drop in the prices of photo- 
graphic goods, charges are, nevertheless, on the down- 

de, and we are pleased to note that Messrs. Kodak 

ve issued reduced prices for plates and films of every 
description, and postcards. They have lowered also 
the value on which they now pay carriage, which is 
fifty shillings, and, better still, the high charge for cases 
and packing, that has been such an irritating, but of 
course, necessary feature of the war-period, is alto- 
gether abolished on orders of the value of five pounds 
sterling. This is all in the right direction, and a few 
further cuts in prices would no doubt encourage trade 
in every direction. 

Photography, it is said, will be all important in the 
Hunt for Oil by Air, and is about to be undertaken 
from London. South America is the scene of opera- 
tions, the delta of the Orinoco River being the particu- 
lar locality to be searched. Two flying-boats will be 
used, and photography is to play its part in spying out 
the distinctive features of oil-land, such as the partly 
destroyed vegetation which is observable in important 
oil-bearing areas, and to distinguish the tributaries 
which run into the parent-spring. Also, it will be in- 
valuable in recording the forest-roads and approaches. 

Perhaps, the most photographed personality at the 
present time in England is the Prince of Wales. Quite 
recently, a collection of snapshots of him has been 
published under the name of “The Prince of Wales’ 
Book’’ (Hodder and Stoughton, 7/6), the entire profits 
of which will go to St. Dunstan’s Home for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. These photographs are mostly 
snapshots made of the Prince at the war, on his travels 
and at home. We are shown him going down mines, 
accepting kangaroos, chatting to dockers, ete. 

These snapshots are interesting from the fact that 
they arerather a revelation of the Prince’s character. 
He always appears in them natural and simple, and 
shows a lively interest in whatever is going on. He 
has a jolly smile, and never looks bored, so these photo- 
graphs encourage us to believe that his popularity is a 
spontaneous and not a manufactured one. As the snap- 
shots have been made by all sorts of people, mostly un- 
known, it demonstrates what photography can achieve 
in the revelation of character. 


What most people would be discussing—were it not 
for the coal-strike—is the large gathering of photogra- 
phers in London, at the end of next week. On the same 
lines as last year, the Proféssional Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation has arranged its Conference and meetings to 
synchronise with the great Photographic Fair organised 
by the Photographic Dealers’ Association at the Horti- 
cultural Hall opening of April15. If our train-service 
is still doing its duty, one will be able, during the week, 
to meet photographers from all over the Kingdom and of 
every sort and description. A common interest mixes 
people up in a wonderful way, and we noticed last year 
how friendly and informal everyone seemed. How- 
ever keenly competition is worked in business, one 
saw a very real spirit of comradeship between the differ- 
ent members and employees of the firms represented. 

The president of the P. P. A., Mr. Frank Brown, re- 
tires at this time, and the new president who has been 


elected is Mr. Swan-Watson, a popular veteran-pho- 
tographer of Edinburgh. Without a doubt, under his 
leadership and because of his long experience, the 
P. P. A. will continue to flourish as in the past and 
continue to grow in the future. 


We hear of some very attractive lectures which will be 
held at the hall during the week. Weare afraid that we 
have not mentioned before that the Fair runs for this 
time. Two lectures which we are hoping to hear are 
“Photographic Portraiture from a Woman’s Point of 
View,” by Madame Yevonde, and “Psychology of the 
Studio,” by Mr. P. C. Crowther, with Mr. Richard 
Speaight presiding. We are looking forward to some 
remarks by this experienced photographer and psy- 
chologist; for, who has more opportunities to gather 
material than Mr. Speaight? 

The members of the P. P. A. will be taken by special 
train to Harrow, where they will be shown over the Ko- 
dak works. That same evening, Mr. N. E. Luboshey 
of Kodak will give a talk on “Continental Studios.” 
We are wondering if he will have the same opinion as 
ours—that they are remarkably in advance of our own, 
at least as far as photographic work goes. We have 
often stopped and looked in show-cases abroad, and 
have been impressed by the excellent work done by 
quite ordinary professionals with modest-looking prem- 
ises. It is sincere, original work, not heavily retouched 
or tricky in any way. 

The Photographic Fair is so comprehensive and inter- 
esting, that people who have not the time to give up 
whole days to viewing it are bound to find it a little un- 
satisfactory. One needs plenty of leisure to browse 
around comfortably and chat with people, and, how- 
ever much time we have allotted to it, we have al- 
ways had the sensation of being rushed. The fact is 
that there is so much to see. Horticultural Hall is a 
big building, and it is fairly closely packed. We remem- 
ber, what an astonishing lot of material had been got 
into it last year. There is one thing, however, we are 
very determined not to miss, and that is the Kodak 
Automatic Enlarger. We hear that it is quite a pretty 
sight to see the size of the enlargement being changed 
by a simple contrivance, and the wonderful thing is to 
watch how the picture is always in focus. We are hop- 
ing to mention this in our next letter. All this, of 
course, provided we are not in the midst of a revolution 
= train-service cut off, and a Soviet keeping us busy 

ere! 

Mr. Ward Muir, who is still in Switzerland, has been 
writing a drama for the film, “The Icicles of Death,” 
and it was acted and filmed the very next day after the 
scenario had been finished. It was quick work, but the 
film-company was not stayinglong. It had come to do 
“Ships that Pass in the Night” in its correct surround- 
ings. As readers perhaps remember, the book was 
written at Clavadel, near Davos, where the scene of the 
story is laid. 

We hear that Mr. Muir’s film is of the gruesome kind 
which the Grand Guignol Theatre in London has intro- 
duced, so that its title already gives us the correct 
shudder. No doubt, such films are of interest to 
many persons; but, in the main, those of a more 
cheerful tone are to be preferred. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Pxoto-Era Maaazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of January, the 
last issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, Number 1,372,515, for Selecting Screen for 
Polychromatic Photography, has been granted to Al- 
bert Keller-Dorian, Mulhouse, France. 

Color-Sensitized Photographic Material, Patent, 
Number 1,372,548, has been granted to Frank Forster 
Renwick, Brentwood, and Olaf Bloch, London, Eng- 
land, assignors to Ilford Limited, Ilford, England. 

Victor St. Clair Blackett, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, has been granted patent, Number 1,372,593, 
on Photographic-Film Sealer. 

Patent, Number 1,372,645, Diaphragm for Photo- 
graphic Lenses, has been granted to George William 
Cooper, London, England. 

Photographic Camera for Taking-Up Part Negatives 
for Naturally Colored Pictures, patent, Number 
1,375,175, has been granted to Serge De Procoudine- 
Gorsky, Granstad, Konnerud, near Drammen, 
Norway. 

*  Kotaro Sayo, of San Francisco, California, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,375,324, for Roll-Film- 
Turning Device. 

Patent, Number 1,375,659, Screen. Heinrich Illig, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Photographic Camera, patent, Number 1,374,678, 
has been granted to William A. Peters, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to International Patent Licensing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Il. 

Jacob J. Wolf, Jr., of New Orleans, La., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,374,794, on Camera. 

Patent, Number 1,374,813. Half-Tone Screen. 
Charles L. A. Brasseur, Orange, N. J. 

Process of Photographic Reproduction, patent, 
Number 1,374,853, has been granted to Robert John, 
New York, N.Y., assignor to Iconochrome Company 
of America, Inc., a Corporation of New York. 

John P. Bethke, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,374,875, for Sensitive- 
Material-Marking Device. 

Patent, Number 1,373,626. Vignetting Attachment 
for Multiple-Exposure Cameras. Selest E. Moine, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Photographic Printing Apparatus, patent, Number 
1,373,893, has been granted to Fred V. Koepke, La- 
moille, Il. 

John Gordon, Jr., of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., a cor- 
poration of New York, has been granted patent, Num- 
ber 1,372,746, for Aerial Photographic Apparatus. 

Patent, Number 1,372,803. Photographic Camera. 
Paul Dietz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Method and Apparatus for making Color-Correcting 
and Color-Separation Negatives for Plate-Printing 
Trades, patent, Number 1,373,020, has been granted 
to Emil A. Raschke of Chicago, IIl. 

Jens Herman Christensen, of Holte, Denmark, has 


been granted patent, Number 1,373,053, Method and 
Apparatus for Producing Colored Photographic Pict- 
ures. 

Patent, Number 1,373,311. Apparatus for the 
Treatment of Photographic Negatives or the like with 
Liquids. Serge De Procoudine-Gorsky, Granstad, 
Konnerud, near Drammen, Norway. 


America’s Largest School of Music 


InasMUCH as a number of our readers have relatives 
who attend the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, U.S.A., it may be interesting to know that this 
institution has at present thirty-six hundred students— 
young men and women. The school is by far the larg- 
est and most important conservatory of music in the 
United States. It was incorporated in 1867, and for 
about twenty years has occupied the present building 
on Huntington Avenue near Symphony Hall. The in- 
stitution is self-supporting, and among its graduates 
are hundreds of prominent musicians of both sexes who 
have become famous as composers, singers or players. 

One of the principal features of the New England 
Conservatory is its orchestral department which main- 
tains a complete orchestra, conducted by George W. 
Chadwick, the eminent composer and director of the 
Conservatory. During a sudden change in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, last year, that organisation was 
able to draw upon the Conservatory orchestra for 
players, most of which have continued as permanent 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
students come to the Conservatory from every state in 
the Union and from several foreign countries, and enjoy 
facilities for musical development and public appear- 
ance given in no other similar institution in this country 
or elsewhere. Jordan Hall, which is the auditorium 
and concert-hall, and named after its chief benefactor, 
the late Eben D. Jordan, has one of the finest organs in 
this country, having recently been re-built. Here are 
given almost daily, during the season, concerts by emi- 
nent musicians, also high-class performances by the 
Conservatory orchestra, members of the faculty and 
advanced students. The faculty is composed of over a 
hundred instructors of international reputation, and 
every department of music is fully and ably represented. 
The students’ curriculum comprises not only instruction 
in every department of music, but in the allied arts. 
Though the institution is self-supporting, the running 
expenses are enormous, and bequests to its regular 
endowment-fund are frequently received from persons 
of means who appreciate the importance of carrying on 
and developing so noble and important an educational 
institution. On account of the thorough musical train- 
ing the New England Conservatory of Music has given 
to the hundreds of students it has graduated during its 
years of existence, it has had a vast influence on musical 
education in every part of the United States. 

It is also interesting to note that in this army of con- 
servatory students there are many who practice photog- 
raphy as a hobby. Those of our readers, or whose 
children, who may wish to attend the Conservatory of 
Music, will find many sympathetic camera-workers. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


R. J. Fitzsimons and Autochromes 


TueErE is a charm about photography with Auto- 
chrome plates that is without equal. To obtain a pict- 
ure of a rose, a basket of fruit, a beautiful landscape or 
the face of a loved one in natural colors is an achieve- 
ment that is a perpetual delight. Perhaps, the best 
part of it all is that the process is simple and within the 
photographic grasp of the average amateur photogra- 
pher. Even beginners have made remarkably success- 
ful Autochromes. R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, issues a booklet on Autochrome- 
Photography that should be in the hands of every 
worker ane is interested in natural-color photography. 
A postcard request will bring a copy to any address. 


The RWK Photo-Printer 


AMATEUR and professional photographers are begin- 
ning to appreciate the value of a good photo-printer. It 
will be remembered that when the developing-tank first 
made its appearance, there were many who were averse 
to using it. Now, the developing-tank is a standard 
photographic accessory. So it is with photo-printers. 
Careful workers are beginning to appreciate their prac- 
tical value. The RWK Photo-Printer, manufactured 
by the R. W. Kittredge Company, 812 W. Superior 
Street, Chicago, is made for service and we are confident 
that our readers will be interested to obtain the latest 
descriptive matter from the manufacturer. 


The Milner Light-Gauge 


It goes without saying that the average amateur— 
and many a professional—photographer obtains better 
results by using an exposure-meter than by trusting to 
guesswork. Although there are several excellent 
exposure-meters to be obtained, there is room for the 
Milner Light-Gauge. We have tested it carefully and 
find that it does what its maker claims for it. It isa 
handy little “pocket-piece” of meta! 134 inches in 
diameter and about as thick as a fifty-cent piece. It 
gives the exposure so quickly, simply and accurately 
that it should become very popular with workers who 
desire to determine the exposure without consulting 
tables, factors, tinting paper, looking through an eye- 
piece and otherwise occupying too much time. This 
new little device is to be used for pictures out of doors 
only, it is not intended to be used for interiors or with 
artificial light. Interesting descriptive matter may be 
obtained from G. M. Milner, the manufacturer, Under- 
wood Building, San Francisco, California. 


Kalosat Spectral Diffusion-Lens 


In October, 1919, Dr. H. D’Arcy Power conceived 
the idea to utilise quartz in the manufacture of a certain 
type of photographic lens with which he hoped to obtain 
speed, modeling and a beautiful quality of diffusion. 
He brought his problem to the scientific staff of the 
Hanovia Chemical and Manufacturing Company of 
Newark, New Jersey. After exhaustive experiments, a 
synthetic quartz of optical quality was produced which 
resulted in the Kalosat lens of to-day. Dr. T. W. Kil- 


mer and Dr. E. L’H. McGinnis made several careful 
tests, the results of which were published in the April, 
1920, issue of Phoro-Era Macazine. We are glad to 
announce that a new, illustrated catalog of Kalosat 
Lenses is ready for distribution and to suggest that 
every amateur and professional photographer obtain a 
copy; for it contains valuable technical information 
in addition to a detailed description of Kalosat Lenses. 
The Manufacturers will be pleased to give prompt atten- 
tion to all inquiries. 


Ralph Harris & Company 


In all justice to the many excellent dry-plates and 
photographic papers manufactured in the United 
States, we concede gladly that our British cousins are 
making photographic products that are of the finest 
quality. Of several well-known British dry-plates 
and papers, none is more favorably received in the 
United States than the Wellington. A glance at the 
date of the many pictures that have appeared‘in Puorto- 
Era Maaazine will show that a large number owe 
their technical excellence to the Wellington products 
used by the photographer. Ralph Harris & Com- 
pany, 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., are the sole 
agents in the United States for Wellington plates and 
papers. A postcard inquiry will bring interesting 
descriptive matter to any reader of this magazine. 


“Every Click a Picture’’ 


Peruaps, in no field of human activity is more 
done to smooth the hard road of the beginner than 
there is in photography. Manufacturers of lenses, 
cameras and photographic apparatus spare no expense 
to prepare carefully written and well-illustrated de- 
scriptive matter to aid the beginner to obtain the best 
results. Burke & James, Inc., 240 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago; have issued a booklet, “Every Click a 
Picture,” that contains seventeen pages of “meaty,” 
illustrated photographic information and twenty-three 
pages of detailed description of the well-known Rexo 
Cameras, Rexo Record, Films and Rexo Developing 
Paper. The manufacturers state that this booklet 
may be obtained free of charge upon application. 


The Halldorson Company 


It is a question whether the motion-picture studio 
or the at-home portrait-photographer is responsible 
for the remarkable development in recent years of 
artificial illumination for photographic purposes. A 
number of firms are now engaged solely in the manu- 
facture of illuminating equipment for the photographer. 
Among these, The Halldorson Company, 1772 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago, needs no introduction to readers of 
Proto-Era MaGazine. Halldorson Flash-Lamps, Elec- 
tric Lamps, Flashpowder and accessories are to-day a 
standard product. The new Halldorson Portrait Elec- 
tric Lamp is of especial practical value and possesses a 
number of improvements regarding which the manu- 
facturers will be pleased to send detailed descriptive 
matter to any interested reader. 
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LENS AND SHUTTER 
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JUNE, 1921 


No. 6 


THE VERITO 


the only soft-focus lens in 
the world that has these 
11 distinctive features 


(1) Three different qualities 
of diffusion available with 
the Verito, (1) used in the 
regular way, (2) with lens 
elements interchanged and (3) 
with rear element alone. 

(2) Variable and controll- 
able softness, as much or as 
little as you want, by chang- 


ing diaphragm. 
8 P One of the prize-winners in Sj Class of recent Amateur Contest, made by J. Deffebach, Jr., with the 
(3) Rear element used alone | Series II elostigmat f:4.5. Reproduction enlarged 25% from original. Despite nearness of subject and 


rapid motion, original negative fale excellent definition and perfectly arrested motion. 
has focal length about half 


again equivalent focus. 

(4) Extreme speed of F:4 
makes the Verito ideal for 
portraiture. 

(5) Virtually free from flare 
or halation when properly 
used. 

(6) Has the the same visual 
and chemical foci. 

(7) Beautiful enlargements 
from sharp negatives, with 
delightful softness, can be 
made with the Verito. 

(8) The Verito reduces re- 
touching at least 60%, for the 


harsh and wiry lines are 
pleasingly subdued. 
(9) Better prices may be. 


asked for Verito portraits. | 


Customers appreciate their 
more artistic merit. 
-(10) The Verito pays for it- 
self many times over, bring- 
ing better prices and reducing 
retouching expense. 


(11) Free trial of this dis- | 
tinctive lens is offered by all 


stock houses and dealers. 


LET US TELL YOU MORE 
ABOUT IT. 


WINNERS 


In Amateur Contest 

The recent Wollensak Amateur 
Photographic Competition was a 
marked success. The hundreds of 
prints were so uniformly excellent, 
that the judges experienced some 
difficulty in deciding upon the fol- 
lowing as winners. 

Speed Class 

First—$20. John Deffebach, Jr. 


| Second—$10. Charles Prilik 


Third—$5. Ralph Beebe 

General Class 
First—$20. Geo. W. French. 
Second—$10. Rile Prosser. 
Third—#5. R. J. Robey. 

Pictorial Class 
First—$20. W. H. Porterfield. 
Second—$10. William F. Nugent. 
*Third—$5. John N. Consdorf. 
*Third—$5. E. M. Oswald. 
*Duplicate award made. 


For further information, use this coupon. 


WOLLENSAK-ROCHESTER 


Gentlemen: Iama 


(State scope of work) 


professional 
amateur 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


| | 
E 
| 
photographer and am interested in a lens for 
(State Type) 


Take Grippit 
With You 


This Summer 


Grippit is the adhesive which cannot 
wrinkle or curl your mounts. 

Grippit is not affected by humidity or 
hot weather. It is always efficient. 

Grippit is waterproof, flexible, transpar- 
ent. It never dries up or spoils in 
the tube. 
Grippit has scores of vacation-uses other 

than photograph-mounting. Try it 
for mending a torn camera-case, for 
patching a canoe, for mounting speci- 
mens, for labeling glass or metal, for 
repairing an inner-tube. 

For sale by all photo-supply dealers. 
25c. in tubes or $1.50 in pint-cans. 


DEWEY & ALMY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


15 Harvey Street 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


DEFENDER 


Next Time You | 


Buy Film— 


Vulcan film is standard in speed 
and quality. Best of all, Vulcan 
has the essential that makes 
picture-making confidence. 


Its Uniform 
Always Always 
Right the Same 


Other products for the amateur photographer 
DISCO PRINTING 
ARGO DEVELOPING-PAPER 


for Contact Prints 
VELOUR BLACK 

for Enlargements 
CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 


the Ready-to-use kind 


PREMO CAMERAS 
for Roll-Film and Film-Packs 


Write for New 1921 Catalog 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
44 Federal St. 461 8th Avenue 1033 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
_ 109 No. Wabash Av. Grand Av. at 2lst St. 322 4th St., South 
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Fast Time is Tessar Time 


APIDLY moving objects necessitate a fast lens—one 
that will function properly in a space of time almost too 
short to measure. Such a lens is the 


BAUSCH & LOMB TESSAR 


The Tessar Ic, F/4.5, more than three times as fast as an ordinary lens, 
arrests the swiftest motion. This remarkable speed makes possible results 
otherwise unobtainable, and the superior corrections of the lens insure 
clear, sharp pictures into the very corners. For speed-work with a reflect- 
ing-camera, therefore, the Tessar Ic is unsurpassed. 


The Tessar IIb, although lacking some of the speed of the Series Ic, is 
nearly twice as fast as an ordinary lens. It is very compactly constructed, 
consequently can be fitted to almost any hand-camera, and its sharp 
definition permits satisfactory enlargement of the smallest print it makes. 


Prices on these, and our other photographic lenses, were recently reduced. 
Write for the new price-list; also for your copy of our catalog, if you have 
not already received one. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


—~ = that ees may see 


better and firth = 
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For roll films 24, x 4 in. 

A picture-making instru- 
ment of such superiority that 
the name camera fails to do it 
justice. 

Incorporated in its design are 
many unusual features—details 
which help to make picture- 
taking a pleasure. 

Its Carl Zeiss Lens f4.5 is 
an all-weather objective, and 
its Compur Shutter adds to its 
high speed capabilities. Its 
compactness, sturdy construc- 
tion, Iconometer finder — all 
help to make it the greatest 
improvement in camera design 
since the introduction of its 
smaller brother, the Icarette C, 
some years ago. 

Ask your dealer about the 
Icarette D, or write us for the 
Ica catalogue. 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23rd St., New York 


Bromide Papers 


The Trade-Mark of Supreme Quality 


Grades in white and cream tints 
for all negatives and all effects. 
Sample package containing 12 
different grades mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. 
Complete Wellington Price-List 
sent on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCK’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 


(Monomethy]-Paramido-Phenol- Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOVIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Every changing season demonstrates 
anew, the worth of 


HAMMER PLATES 


They develop and dry quickly with 
firm, tough films which reduce to a 
minimum the danger of frilling. A 
necessity in hot and humid climates. 
Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 
Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 
studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COM PANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 


Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly applied. Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For plates or film packs 41, in.or x 12 cm 


A camera for the enthusiastic 
lover of photography. Com- 
pact, but complete in every 
detail; of durable construction 
and simple design —a remark- 
able instrument that is a joy to 
use. Its big Carl Zeiss f4.5 Lens 
and Compur Shutter is an un- 
usual optical combination cap- 
able of picture-making under 


. most unfavorable conditions. 


Other good things about the 
Ideal B are its long bellows, 
swing back, vertical and hori- 
zontal front movements, and 
Iconometer finder. 

Ask your dealer about this 
super-camera. May we send 
you the Ica catalogue? 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23rd St., New York 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


QTZ IF YOU WANT 


If-20 desired, the Photographs in Natural Colors 
STRUSS —— USE——_ 


PICTORIAL LENS 
AUTOCHROM 
QUARTZ in any focal lengths, for the PLATES 


2-inch, 23-inch and 3-inch barrels, thus 
providing extreme speed and retaining 


the unique luminosity and_ vibratory 
quality so characteristic of the regular 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 


SPL. any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 

Send for booklet that explains “control ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 

at full opening” and how several differ- twenty minutes. 

ent focal lengths can be used in one and 

the same barrel. ] Send for Booklet 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY R. J. FITZSIMONS 


Box 303 Sustnsen, Wik 75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DIRECT IMPORT METAL TRIPODS 


Direct importing from Sistine enables Bass to diate these highest quality tripods to you at actual 
wholesale prices. Tripods are all brass and finely enameled and fitted with double-spring locks to 
prevent their accidental closing. They are the highest-grade tripod ever manufactured. We have 
only a limited supply. Order now. 


THREE SECTIONS: | FOUR SECTIONS: ‘3 FIVE SECTIONS: 
reg 434 inches PRICE Closed, 493 inches PRICE Closed, 15 inches PRICE 


20 * ounces $2. 20 ight, ounces $3. 00 ght, 25 ounces $3. 75 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. E 109 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Ideal for Retouching” 


‘VENUS 


Everp ointed 


PEN( CIL 849 


HE smooth, firm, accurately 

graded VENUS leads (from 
3B to 9H), each in a separate 
holder; always of uniform 
length and balance; 
never requiring sharp- 
ening—the delight of 
photographers. 


849 VENUS Ever- 
pointed Pencils, 
any degree, each .45 


842 Refill Leads 
for 849, any de- 
gree, box of six .60 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
238 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. H New York 
and London, England 


Relieve the Monotony 


of those cold black prints by using 


TABLOID 


Blue and Green Toners 


Suit all development papers. 
Easy to use: simply tone and wash. 
Of all Photographic Dealers 
*TABLOID’ means—Issued by 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co., LONDON 


New York: 18/20, EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET 
MONTREAL: 101-110, CorisTINE BUILDING 


Pho. 1088 Zx. All Rights Reserved 


BARNET BROMIDE PAPERS 


In four series for 
every purpose 


F/3. Portraiture 

F/4.5 Portrait and Reflex 

F/6. Hand-Camera 

F/7.7 Where absolute definition 
and wide-angle is needed 


SELTONA 


“The pearl of Printing -Papers.” 
Finest Sepias by fixing only. 


At All Dealers 


JL -LEWIS 


SOLE AGENT 


522 Srxru Ave. NY. 


BARNET PLATES 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and" color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 


tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these 


advantages. 
MOTION- PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipment. 
“ or evening classes. pe terms. Cameras and Materials furnished 


The School of R ye 
Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N.Y. OR 


or write for 


505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 
For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones in 40 10x 12 deco- 
rated plates of Aurora Life-Studies, nude and 
semi-draped, $5.00; set of 12 6x 10 nude full- 
length statuary poses, contact-prints on double- 
weight Azo paper, $4.50; one year of Photo- 
Era Magazine, $2.50—total value $12.00. 

Sent only by express, on receipt of money- 
order or certified cheque, for $11.00. 

Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 

Address your orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Boston Office, 367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Typography 
of this Magazine 


and 
resswork are examples of the 


Printing ervice 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


Learn Photography 


ful 


From a 
pher operating studiosi inthe cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three months’ complete course, a!] branches- 

ay- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 


Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
raw ing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 


houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Stteet 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LARGEST ALLOWANCE ON USED CAMERAS 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


ar ABE COHEN’S 
OFTHE BEST KXCHANGE LENSES 


MAKES 113 Park Row, New York City SUPPLIES 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
—? Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy: living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 


have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our exp will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 


Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro,. New Hampshire U.S. A. 


USE THE 


SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 
NO sensitised paper or renewals 
eye-strain, nothing to look through 
NO calculations, guesswork, or factors 
Through dealer, or direct post-paid $1.50 
Suitable shutter settings automatically coincide and read oe 
Money back G. M. MILNER Dealers write 
sien 525 Market Street 30 day trial 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. No samples. 


if not satisfied 


The Bildsicht-Camera 


is superior to every reflex as it allows direct picturing at 
the level of the eye in all directions. 


The picture is Automatic 


seen direct on the shutter. Long 
focusing-screen bellows-extension 
Smaller than the 


Reflex. 


up to the last 


moment. 


Ask for catalog. 


BILDSICHT CAMER AWERKE 


HANOVER (Germany) 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 

A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages—400 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 

Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Corrs School of Photography at Colum- 
bia University, with special chapters by 


ure Ph d by R 
PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co THE SEYMOUR Co. 
— ney refunded if net satisfied after 5-day examination 251 Seventh Avenue 
EW YORK INSTITUTE we PHOTOGRAPHY (Cor. 21th Street) NEW YORK CITY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


ARTISTS 
Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


R 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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CORRECT EXPOSURE 
: 
CONDENSED COURSE IN 
Pictare : 
Photography 


cameras engender that pride of possession 
which ownership of an article of true worth 
creates. Composing the largest line of high- 
grade cameras made by one firm, the model 
that embraces the features you have sought 
will be found among them. 


Individuality, inherent in every Contessa- 
Nettel model is well portrayed in the 
Deckrullo-Nettel illustrated here, a de luxe 
focal-plane camera of singular adaptability. 


Shutter: Self-capping, mechanism of the precision of a chronometer and never affected by changes of 
temperature. Can be opened for focusing irrespective of speed at which set. Objective: Carl Zeiss 
Series 1C F/4.5. Focusing: By rack-and-pinion, even when camera is closed; focusing-scale at top of 
camera. Scissor strut-construction permits use of lenses of different foci, guarantees rigidity of lens-board 
and keeps it always parallel to focal plane. Body: of well-seasoned wood covered with Morocco leather 
or of highly polished teakwood in tropical model. Workmanship: and finish of the finest, truly 
exemplifying the acme of the camera maker’s art. 


For sale by all prominent dealers. 
G. GENNERT, DISTRIBUTOR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES : SEATTLE 
24 East 13th Street 139 North Wabash Avenue 208 South Spring Street 2102 Ist Avenue 


PAGET’S ALL METAL PATENTED 


SELF-TONING PAPERS | | pyOTO-PRINTER 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
PRODUCES RESULTS ECONOMICALLY 


Paget papers are superior to any 
similar papers on the market. 


Direct to you or through your } 
dealer. 


Send for SAMPLE PRINT 
and specify whether landscape 
or portrait desired. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS SIMPLE, COMPACT, LIGHT AND SAFE 
1 1 
1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia SIZE 672x872 - P RICE $8.50 
Sole American Agents R. W. KITTREDGE CO. 


812 W. Superior St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Faster than they seem 


IMPERIAL NON-FILTER 
ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES 


render true color-values without the use of an exposure-lengthening filter and in 
addition give fuller exposure on greens and yellows. Flower-studies, landscapes, 
unexaggerated cloud-effects are therefore made possible without the inconvenience 
of extra appliances and placed within the scope of instantaneous exposures. 

C. M. Sizes. For the imported camera, centimeter sizes are stocked in 


the popular Imperial brands, Flashlight, Special Sensitive Non-Filter for 
negatives, Process for transparencies. 


Stereoscopic sizes 45 x 107 mm. and 6 x 13 cm. are now also offered in 
Imperial and Velona lantern-slide emulsions. 


At your dealer’s. Insist on Imperial. 
G. GENNERT, Distributor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
24-26 E. 13th St. 139-141 N. Wabash Ave. 208 So. Spring St. 2102 First Ave. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puotro-Era Guaranty 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION 


International Convention 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
[39th Annual Meeting P. A. of A.] 
JULY 18-23, 1921 


Special railroad-rates of full fare going and half fare return on the Certificate plan, 
from ALL POINTS of the country east of California, Oregon, Washington and Nevada. 


(New England States excluded.) 


If you live on the Coast or in New England, take ticket to nearest P arn in special 
uffal 


fare territory and then buy your ticket and get certificate through to 


save you big money. 


o. It will 


This concession in railroad-rates will, in most cases, pay for your membership in 


the P. A. of A. 


AND YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS BUFFALO CONVENTION. 


Just remember what you got or what you missed at Milwaukee last year! 


Jf you want any information write to 


J. C. ABEL, General Secretary, 


421 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPECIAL INFORM™MATION 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
For painters and art-students 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora 
Life-Studies, 9} x 12 inches, partly- 
draped and in the nude, $5.00; and 
print-set No. 300, consisting of 12 6x10 
original nude photographs, full-length 
statuary poses, printed on heavy Azo 
paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Pub- 
lished exclusively for artists, designers 
and art-students. Sent only by express 
on receipt of price. With PHOTO- 
ERA for one year, $11.00. Address 
orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A WEALTH OF 
PICTORIAL MATERIAL 
REVEALED IN 


A WONDERLAND 
OF THE EAST 


THE LAKE-AND-MOUNTAIN 
REGION OF NEW ENGLAND 


By William Copeman Kitchen, Ph.D. 


A delightful, practical and accurate description 
of the beauty-spots of New England for the 
motorist and pictorial photographer. 


54 duogravure plates—six in color—3 maps 


Price, $6.00. Postage according to zone 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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THE 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


The Auto Graflex offers the simplest and quickest 
method of obtaining quality pictures. 


The release of a catch brings the hood into focusing 
position and a slight movement of a button uncovers and 
advances the lens, placing the subject before you on the 
ground glass, right side up and full picture size. 


Composition and focus—degree of sharpness are under 
full control to the instant of exposure. 


When you have the picture on the screen as you want 
it, touch a lever and the highly efficient focal plane shutter 


_ will flash across the film or plate at from ;'; to +s of a sec- 


ond, recording perfectly the flight of a humming bird or the 
dimples in the face of a child. 


Made in three models: 3144 x44; 4x5; 5x7. 


64 page Graflex catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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‘it makes 
a print 
of a 
satisfying 


size 


Actual size of print 2'4 x 344 


Easy to Carry Instantly Ready 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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[ 
KODAK 


LVET GREEN 


You don’t re-develop this paper— 
the rich, warm green that puts 
added realism in your landscape 
and marine pictures is secured 
by methods very similar to those 
employed with Velox—and just 


as simple. | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 


We are going to pay $500.00 in cash 


prizes for twenty pictures and you are ti 
invited to compete. 


Ask your dealer for circular 
describing this photographic 
contest or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES AUG. IST 


The terms of this competition 
are the same as those for the 
competition announced last 
month, except that this time 
the pictures must have been 
made prior to May 15, 1921. 


TaN 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PANORAM KODAK 


An entirely different type of camera that gives you an 
entirely different kind of picture. 


Throw the lever, press the button and the lens swings 
through a wide arc—the whole scene from the extreme 
left to the extreme right is photographed in a single 
exposure. 

The resulting picture is distinctive—long and narrow 
as to shape—inclusive as to picture. 

Landscapes and large groups are two obvious subjects 
for the Panoram Kodak—but they only start the list. 


The No. 1 makes pictures 214 x 7 inches; the No. 4, 
3% x12 inches. The lens of the No. 1 swings through 
an arc of 112 degrees; the No. 4, 142 degrees. 


PRICE 
No. 1 Panoram Kodak. . . . $20.00 
No. 4 Panoram Kodak. . . . 30.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


-——- 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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We test chemicals. When necessary, 
we make chemicals to safeguard 
your results when you use paper, 
film and plate products. 


We recommend 


We make tt—we know it’s right. 


Now $9.00 per pound 
at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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